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FIVE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THIS MIND BISHOP WILLIAM 'PRASER MeDOWE! 


The Mendenhall Lectures, Eighth Series, Delivered at De Pauw University 


“The Mendenhall Lectures were given with the view to meeting the spiritual ne: 
of young men and women. aoa prepect in a succinct and attractive manner some of | 
fundamental principles that should govern young people who are facing their life decisio 
and life work, without reference to what their particular calling might be. The aut! 
takes the tion that. a new consecration of life in all occupations and a new referen 
of life to the mind and attitude of Christ are imperatively called for if individual |i! 
itself or the world is to be saved.”—Religious Telescope. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE PREACHER AND THE PEOPLE ss rrancR? ee wes: 


Bishop McConnell has restricted the range of these lectures so that they deal only 
with the minister as a preacher. It is, therefore, an intensive rather than an extensive 
discussion. In its three areas of “‘Popular Preaching,” ““The Preacher as the Voice of the 
People,” and “The Larger Human Values,” this preacher to preachers emphasizes many 
matters that constitute the base line of efficiency and true success as far as the preaching 
phase of the ministry is concerned. It is essentially a book for the younger man in the 
ministry, although it contains much that will prove profitable to those of large and wider 
experience. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTMAS CANTICLES GEORGE ELLIOTT 


At Christmas there is always “a song in the air.” But it is not only the reminiscent 
song that “the morning stars sang together’ on that faraway morning of universa! 
wonder. It is also the song of milhons of human hearts joining in their mighty ehorus of 
holy acclaim to the Little Child who is also the Saviour of Men. This book is the fruitage 
of “nearly fifty years’ meditation at Christmas time on the Canticles of the Incarnation,” 
and has a distinct message as an interpretation of the diviné purpose in the sending forth 
of the Divine Son into the World. Frontispiece. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE W. WOFFORD T. DUNCAN 


In order to meet the claims of the Roman Catholic Church made through paid 
advertisements in the daily press, Dr. Duncan felt constrained to discuss in his pulpit 
certain questions in dispute between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The dis 
courses made a profound impression at the time of. their first presentation, and are 
entirely worthy 4 the close attention of the more dispersed audience to which they are 
now addressed. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE LION AND THE LAMB THOMAS OSBORN 
A Drama of the Apocalypse 


In these days much emphasis is being given to apocalyptics in the field of biblical 
research and interpretation. The Book of Revelation, admittedly one of the most. complex 
and difficult portions of biblical literature, has been and is the center of much controversy 
and of wide divergence in interpretation. It is not strange, therefore, that it is the fruitful 
source of many startling vagaries, arising in a large part from a persistent literalness in 
interpretation. This author has no faith in literalism as a solution of the problems of 
the book. He has been seeking for a more rational interpretation, “by the same general 
approachas has been employed in connection with other New Testament books”; and 
his explanation is herein set forth. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 
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METHODIST REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER, 1922 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN EVOLUTION!—A 
CRITICISM 


Dwicut M. Lowrey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Conxkuin’s excellent and transparently ingenuous book 
has the inestimable merit of simplicity and directness. There are 
no ambiguities save those that lie in the nature of the subject: no 
evasions and no perversions. The statement of results from 
scientific inquiry is calm and clear but not cold; confident, with- 
out exaggeration. An unfailing modesty in presentation is in 
perceptible contrast with the unconscious presumption of the dis- 
tinguishing proposition. In form it is a work of science: in 
substance, so far as the social relation is concerned, it is a biologist’s 
exercise in that almost forgotten pastime of scholarship known 
as typology. The whole exposition is transfused with a warm 
glow of moral earnestness; and, in the discussion of both the 
social and religious contact of the premise, marked with what 
Stedman called “the spirit of grace and comeliness.” No American 
author has ever been better entitled to appropriate to himself 
Montaigne’s incomparable preface, “Ceci est un livre de bonne foi.” 

This criticism is confined to that portion of the work in which 
the postulates of the evolutionist are applied to human society. 
The author says he has a “great doctrine of evolution.” This 
announcement, upon familiarity, leaves us passive. But he adds 
that out of this “doctrine” he has deraigned a “biological law” 
which is to determine the conduct of human beings in social rela- 
tion. This pretension excites curiosity not unmingled with alarm. 

Thoughtful men, not disposed by temper nor impelled by 


1 The Direction of Human Evolution, by Edwin Grant Conklin. Those desiring to read this 
book should secure the revised edition, recently issued 
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the furor ecclesiasticus to clamor against novelty, have in growing 
numbers acknowledged the value and significance of the observa- 
tions and conclusions of the experts in protoplasm and structure. 
These conclusions are now received with general equanimity every- 
where, except in Nebraska and Kentucky, as long as they are 
confined to the sensibilities of mollusks, the reflexes of bugs, the 
disquieting likeness of anthropoid apes, and the parental dis- 
appointments of miscegenating species. 

But when the men of the microscope and the ocean floor offer 
to carry their capitularies into the tumultuous region of man’s 
hopes and desires, they may reasonably be required to show their 
passports at the frontier. Dr. Conklin is plainly qualified to 
enter, under the statutory indulgence to “professors and teachers 
required in schools or colleges”; but his private papers clearly 
disclose that he intends to introduce an alien domination into the 
troubled realm of political philosophy. Under the panoply of a 
great name exotic evils may easily creep in to further vex the con- 
templative state. A biologist may properly examine the moral 
sentiments, and meditate on the proper way of man with map. 
But if the savant insist on employing the method of the laboratory 
and the zoological excursion on springs of action which elude his 
most powerful microscope, and on shades of preference that his 
spectrum will never show, how can he hope to discover new truth, 
or to exhibit old truth in new form? When he enters that court 
of last resort in morals, the forum of a cultivated taste in conduct, 
how shall he be helped by a brief on molecular attraction and an 
exhibit of the binomial theorem? The jucgments of that tri- 
bunal are not delivered upon evidence, nor upon logical deduction. 
They are rescripts of original spiritual discernment. 

The author’s temperate approval of democracy as the final 
consummation of constitutional contrivance will excite neither 
enthusiasm nor contradiction. He shares with Thomas Jefferson 
and Woodrow Wilson an unshakable confidence in the infallibility 
of the moral judgments of men in masses. 

The Yale reviewer classes Dr. Conklin as a socialist, and 
queries whether the theory of the book voices the need of a 
biological basis for the Marxian gospel, or manifests the urge of 
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a biological training to project itself into politics. The second 
hypothesis seems to be the correct diagnosis. Militant socialism 
outsteps a reasonable cooperation, through divers misconceptions, 
but the real driving force is the hope of dominion in mass forma- 
tion for those incapable of leadership upon individual genius. Dr. 
Conklin is not of that company. His socialism seems to be at 
times implacable, but there is not the faintest trace of class suspi- 
cion and animosity, nor of economic vagary. It is the cruel com- 
pulsion of his premiss, softened by genuine brotherly love. 

In dura catena to his theory, a residuum of personal liberty he 
will rather grudgingly allow as a concession to an unavoidable 
necessity for some sort of balance to the strangulation of intensified 
cooperation. But liberty in the individual man, the only place 
where it can be seen and felt, is under suspicion; nay, it is a 
convicted felon in the social economy, permitted to be at large 
on probation, solely on condition that the agent employ his privi- 
lege of choice in curbing those distinctive instincts which express 
his personal sovereignty, and in fostering those instincts of im- 
molation and cooperation which man has in common with the 
ant and the bee. Liberty is the “disruptive,” “disintegrating” 
force. It is the instigator of “disharmonies” which destroy the 
complex. Under the direction of an imperious but imperfect 
intelligence, liberty is constantly thwarting the instincts which 
make for cooperation. Society is a complex. Harmony and 


” & 


cooperation are its supreme good. To that consummation liberty 
must necessarily give way. But liberty is too sweet to be dis- 
earded altogether. What is taken from the individual is given 
to the complex. The individual will be in bondage, but the com- 
plex will be free. The insignificant circumstance that this com- 
plex is visible only to the eye of the spirit, however embarrassing 
to an uninitiated but eager disciple, presents no difficulty for the 
biologist. He ushers in this “skeleton in armor” as ranking com- 


plex and invests it with supreme command. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is given by theSauthor in one comprehensive para- 
graph (page 126) as follows: 


In all organisms and in all social organizations the freedom of the 
minor units must be limited in order that the larger unit may achieve a 
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new and greater freedom: and in social evolution, the freedom of individ. 
uals must be merged more and more into the larger freedom of society. 
The liberty which we worship is not, or at least should not be, that of 
the individual, but rather that of society as a whole—the freedom of 
nations and races rather than that of individuals, the self-determination of 
peoples rather than that of persons. This is the biological ideal of 
freedom, and it should also be the democratic ideal. 


Rarely have we seen so complete an emancipation of a not 
naturally soaring imagination proceed from exhausting study of 
the structural history of men and beasts. The vision of 1,700, 
000,000 men fused into a unitary society with a single intelligence 
and hope, swarming the earth in solitary grandeur, and superbly 
free, because “the new unit” has no master save “the sentinel stars,”’ 
is a conception infinitely more “lofty” than the “pleasure dome” 
of Kublai Khan. And all this in a house of mourning over a great 
war, in which an observant intelligence will find the German 
menace to have been, not in imperial trappings and patrician pride, 
but precisely in this hyphenated biological-democratie ideal. No 
more pestilent delusion can afflict the human mind than the idle 
personification of collective reason. 

This purely metaphysical production is the result of a purely 
physical, albeit highly mysterious, process called Evolution, which 
is the record of an endless chain of living cells, manifest in suc- 
cessive “transformation,” but never in “new formation,” and 
rising from ameeba to man. There has been found not precisely 
a parent cell, but an initial type of cell having “potential im- 
mortality,” through ascending transmission of the vital spark. In 
successive occurrence, through wons of time, appear composite 
organisms of many cells, wherein is observed a constant increase 
in the number of component units, respectively distinguished by 
growing complexity in structure and activity, and inclining to 
formation in groups, interdependent yet with ever widening diver- 
sity in special collective function. This diversity in function and 
federation appears upon the impulsion of certain mysterious reac- 
tions to environment conveniently #tyled “mutants.” With diver- 
sity occurs a loss in self-sufficiency in the integer cells and in the 
groups or guilds of cells and a compensating urge to cooperative 
union in some new whole. 
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Progress is the successive appearance of new combinations 
of cells, more particularly of new combinations of an increasing 
number of interdependent cell groups, with units of highly special- 
ized function. 

Heredity is a factor of great strength for conservation, but of 
limited capacity for expansion. 

On the other hand, there is a counter-current called Degenera- 
lion. The specialization of these cooperating cell groups, which is 
for the organism the hall-mark of its excellence, is also an element 
of weakness. What has been sharpened has also been attenuated. 
The combination is strong for its appointed action, but the several 
parts are weaker to resist a blow from environment which is not 
within the plan of campaign. One division after another gives 
way, and gradually the organism comes to an end. Man is the 
most perfect form of animate nature, because he is the most 
complex organism, with the greatest number of highly specialized 
and interacting cell groups. 

Out of this cooperative union proceeds in man an intelligence, 
which affords to the entire organism a peculiar buckler of defense. 
Man can mold environment so as to revictual any wavering column 
of uniform cells, and thus preserve not alone the individual, but 
the integrity of the race. But his intelligence is not an arsenal 
of omnipotence. Even now, under the strain of intense mental 


ig social pressure, the nervous organization, 


activity and of increasi1 
which is for the physico-spiritual being the General Staff of his 
constitutional army, shows signs of exhaustion. Therefore we 
must contemplate the final extinction of the human race. 

By its nature this human complex is ineapable of any develop- 
ment which might clothe it with added power. The cssential 
potencies of mind and body and the cardinal traits of character 
which make up the complex are transmissible through heredity, 
subject to infinite modifications in relative intensity. But the 
special aptitudes which application produces in a given individual 
are not transmissible as a general gain upon the complex, because 
such special proficiency in one direction implies a corresponding 
deficiency in another. Such proficiencies disturb the general bal- 


ance and are therefore in a measure signal lights of decay. 
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Some other and more intricate complex might take the plac 
of man, for which a wider range of possibilities would be open: 
but of this there is in nature no present sign. This successor, whai- 
ever else he might be, would certainly not be man. It may be 
very seriously asked whether this last speculation is anything 
more than a verbal proposition. Man’s relation to such a being 
would be like that of the rabbit to the gamekeeper. Man cou: 
know him in the traits that might be common to both; but of his 
novelty man could have no science at all. 

Then upon this drab and meager skeleton of natural history, 
Dr. Conklin proposes to drape the flowing robe of man’s aspiration 
and desire, red with his loves and black with his hates; now thin 
with his tenderness, now tough with his resolutions; shining with 
his hope and dull with his despair; confident that he can best 
display the mottled magnificence of the fabric by conforming the 
folds to the bones underneath. And naturally so, since under 
his deft-manipulation this robe is seen to be a shroud, not a wed- 
ding garment. The book, suffused as it is with “sweetness and 
light,” is a funeral march of the human race. 

He stands in amazement before the Homo Sapiens, this last 
best fruit of nature’s womb, whom he presents to us with a letter 
of introduction 30,000 years old, and clad in mourning over the 
untimely end of precedent and less admirable species of the genus 
homo lost in the gloom of centuries of centuries. Earth he de- 
clares has never seen the equal of this present man: and exhibits 
no disposition or power to produce his superior. Is then evolu- 
tion at an end? Must we then as far as man is concerned desist 
perforce from an investigation so attractive? Not at all: evolu- 
tion is destructive as well as constructive. We cannot enlarge 
man’s present perfection, but we can keep the log of his decline; 
and we can write it up now in prophetic vision. In addition, we 
can, through the exercise of that intelligence which is man’s pecu- 
liar patrimony, direct his steps in social relation, so as to produce 
in that relation the simulacrum of a new organism to be known 
as society, in which the increasing correlation of the parts will more 
effectually speed the destruction of the whole. Thus, through an 
act: of volition, we may ourselves become in a sense auxiliaries of 
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nature in the universal plan. Not being especially exhilarated by 
this shadow of coming events, Dr. Conklin intimates that the 
catastrophe may be postponed somewhat by the difficulty of induc- 
ing man to surrender his individuality absolutely. But such in- 
surgency is distinctly discouraged as rationally inadmissible and 
as probably futile resistance to cosmic law. 

Society then becomes the new complex: the individual homo 
is the cell. This cell shall, by conscious effort of himself and by 
insistent command of his fellows, be more and more highly special- 
ized ; and having been by selective draft, under socialistic adminis- 
tration, judiciously classified into collaborating groups, to be thus 
more rationally and scientifically headed for extinction: that the 
new scripture may be fulfilled, in like manner as the old. 

In the societies of ants and termites is found an instructive 
foreshadowing of man’s social organization and a serviceable model 
for his imitation. The author points out the deficiencies of these 
insect communities. For one thing, the deplorable ferocity of 
their tribal warfare is a bad example to disputatious humanity. 
What seems to impress him most unfavorably is the limited range 
of function allowed to the constituent members. Over the spectacle 
of immolation to a narrow slavish routine, and the gloom of 
monotony, he displays little concern. Therefore he derives suffi- 
cient reassurance from the reflection that when his human termites 
are “rationally organized under the League of Nations,” their 
society will be distinguished by a wealth of interdependent special- 
izations infinite in number and variety. In other words, he dreams 
humanity made into a pattern termite community raised to the 
Nth magnitude. All will agree with Solomon that the ant is a 
noble example to the sluggard. The qualification of that diligent 
insect as a social reformer may yet attract the attention of the 
donors of the Nobel prize and the Bok gratification. Who shall 
say ¢ 

Note that this Homo Sapiens as an individual, in the full and 
equable manifestation of all his manifold endowment, is still in 
high measure the object of the author’s reverent admiration. He 
enumerates certain conspicuous examples from history, among 
them divers excellent Greeks of classroom acquaintance and our 
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own Shakespeare, and regretfully hazards the depressing an- 
nouncement that, under the working of inexorable law, the world 
will never see their like again. The readiness of a biologist with 
such interesting speculation is disconcerting, since the gap between 
Homer and Shakespeare, Pericles and Lloyd George, Augustus and 
Wilson, Thersites and Borah, is hardly the wink of an eye in 
biological time. For consolation he enters into his closet ani 
shuts to the door. He curtains out the sun and lights the taper 
of divination. Into the orb on his table, his devotion summons 
to view the well-rounded figure of individual man. As he gazes a 
mist pervades the crystal. The august presence begins to expand 
in infinite refraction, until he breaks up into a grinning reflec- 
tion of a spectral host of innumerable races and subraces and 
hybrids, past, present, and future, visualized by the eye of science 
as a concrete whole, with a corporate life, an ascertainable history, 
and a predictable end. The higher law of this ghostly procession, 
moving in lockstep through the ages, is helpfulness and coopera- 
tion. But it is a monster which feeds orf its own young: since 
to be helpful and reciprocally efficient each unit must specialize 
his function to infinite fineness and tenuity. After that, collapse. 
What was at first an imposing forest of noble oaks and flowering 
shrubs, and bushes bowing humbly down with berries, becomes a 
thicket of hop poles impotent to quicken or sustain the interlace- 
ment of the dying vine. The mystical organism disappears through 
the intensification of its intricacy and the emaciation of its com- 
ponent parts. 

Now we may concede that personification is often a pleasing 
figure in poetry; and that it is a useful and timesaving device in 
thinking. But as a scientific formula it is a solecism. Any well- 
read lawyer can explain the confusion it has sometimes wrought in 
jurisprudence. Ecclesiastical history is a phonograph of the 
groans it has wrung from mankind. 

At bottom the true objection to this dispiriting elaboration is 
one of method. Nothing but the spell of method could reconcile 
the author to his conclusion, namely, that, upon his dignity as a 
rational being, and upon his obligation as a moral agent, individual 
man, in order more surely to make the evening of his race con- 
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sistent with its morning, by completing the biological cycle from 
original to final nonentity, should forswear the calm and equable 
expression of his own personality in its entirety, and should curb 
his appetites and cashier his curiosity; the better to qualify him- 
self to sing a number in the vaudeville of society. Where is the 
moral dignity of an ideal which exalts not benevolent sacrifice, to 
be compensated by a greater personal sanctity and elevation, but 
fatalistic self-immolation to be rewarded by a glittering efficiency 
for the shriveling individual, and by a transitory harmony for a 
dying race? And all this in order that the reign of the law may 
have its perfect work on an organism of race which is a figment of 
the imagination. 

Dr. Conklin is clearly seeking for some logical basis in human 
institutions and government. There is no such basis. There can 
be none from the nature of the case ; that is to say, from the nature 
of man. The shores of constitutional exposition are strewn with 
the wrecks of such speculation. Rousseau’s Contrat Social was a 
fantastic allegory. It had a great vogue for atime. Nobody reads 
it now for constitutional material. The Utilitarians tried in their 
turn, with another empty phrase: “the greatest good to the great- 
est number.” A hundred years ago Macaulay, to mention no 
other writer, cleverly reduced that tinkling universal to an equiva- 
lent proposition : “the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness.” 
Herbert Spencer, before he died, recanted with edifying contri- 
tion his ignis fatuus of Equal Liberty. Only politicians in quest 
of votes refuse to recognize that “government by consent of the 
governed” is a contradiction in terms. Just now “majority rule” 
is enjoying something of the divinity that in former times hedged 
a king. Serious thinkers know that it is an expedient, not a 
solution. 

Dr. Conklin is not discouraged by these dialectic disasters. 
He has a new intelligence on which to rely. He says: “The intellec- 
tual evolution of the individual has virtually come to an end, but 
the intellectual evolution of groups of individuals is only at its 
beginning.” Now there must be something wrong with a philos- 
ophy which is based on a proposition like that. It is riding the 
pale horse through a jungle of speculation. There is no such 
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thing as human group intellect on which evolution can act. 
Intellect is unitary: group is a noun of multitude. Whether evolu- 
tion be “transformation” or “new formation,” certain it is that 
we cannot permit a biologist to make an intelligent organism out 
of a figure of speech. 

This biological-democratie order is strictly a commandment 
with promise. Out of it shall proceed “universal justice,” “world 
unification,” and “equality of right and liberty.” That is to 
say, the biologist will have accomplished what Aristotle declined 
to undertake, and Herbert Spencer gave over in despair. In 
triple achievement, he will have formulated the indefinable, he 
will have consolidated the unassimilable, and he will have re- 


conciled a contradiction in terms. In the presence of a program 


so resplendent, how pale and pitiful must appear the definition 
proposed by a simple minded Briton: “Politics is the science ot 
discovering and the art of accomplishing the practicable in public 
affairs.” 

Now in this phrase, “the greatest doctrine of evolution,” 
lurks the sacerdotal unction of Dr. Conklin’s presentment. It 
sounds like the deliverance of an Ecumenical Council. In Hered- 
ity and Environment, Dr. Conklin, after having exhibited “the 
material basis of life” in the multiform simplicity of the primitive 
cell, with its confusion of muscles and fibrils, nucleus and mantle 
and its inorganic salts, passes on to the demarcation of sex and the 
gentle embrace of egg and sperm in productive fertilization. Then 
on page 15 he breaks out in pious ejaculation: “Is not this miracle 
of development more wonderful than any miracle of creation ?” 
Now the record of vital process is not a miracle at all: but such 
Brahminical musing of the biologist is an unsuccessful reproduc- 
tion of the reverent speculation of the Hebrew seer, bent on solv- 
ing the insoluble. Therefore we are not unprepared for the 
gush of deep religious feeling with which we are admonished 
to “worship” the biological-democratic ideal. 

As outgrowths of this spirit, in minds of a widely different 
order, we have seen all sorts of queer communities established 
on the “model” of God’s Word. But none of these experiments 
surpass in temerity and assurance the suggestion that the last 
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word belongs to the man of science, who can bring to the perplexi- 
ties of man’s condition a judgment enlightened by the lessons of 
a million years and a theory of social order whose anchorage in 
“the eternal continuity of nature” is authenticated by photo- 
graphs of microscopic discovery, of fossil remains, and of plaster 


cast restorations of the fragmentary bones of three or four pre- 
historic, non sapientes men, found in drifts and caves, and assigned 
to periods which antedate the legendary cycle of Ireland’s glory 
by not less than 30,000 nor more than 500,000 years. 

Newton never spoke of his thought on gravitation as a doc- 
trine. He called it a law. He was entitled to do so, because he 
had a clear idea. But the “potential immortality” of a germ 
cell is not a clear idea. In fact there is a vein of mysticism run- 
ning through the whole evolutionist proposition, which is not 
eliminated by anxious discrimination between “transformation” 
and “new formation”; and which is manifest not only in this 
phrase, “potential immortality,” but also in the web and woof of 
Dr. Conklin’s conception of personality. Since the days when 
Thomas Brown wrote on Cause and Effect, “potentiality” has 
become a word whose scientifie qualification is highly doubtful. 
Brown was not especially familiar with the annals of living 
creatures in the Jurassic period, but he had a keen insight into 
the working of the human mind, as an independent spiritual organ- 
ism. 

The Asiatic superstition of the transmigration of souls is a 
play of fancy which violates no law of thonght. It is the same 
personality under different conditions. But Dr. Conklin’s concep- 
tion of personality, as a momentary scintillation in an infinite 
prolongation of vital energy, is not one which the mind can appro- 
priate. Infinity is only another name for the frontiers of thought. 
We are thus brought face to face with a yearning to explain the 
inexplicable; and that is the very essence of mysticism. That 
sort of imagery is quite permissible in poetry. 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


It is said that Mr. Lincoln took great pleasure in the lyric 
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from which these lines are quoted; but there is no indication that 
that eminent man supposed them to have any philosophic, stil] 
less any scientific value. He thought merely that politicians might 
profitably reflect on the figurative analogy as a lesson in humility. 

The phrase “potential immortality” in this connection is the 
typical ignorantio elenchi, “the substituted conclusion.” When 
men talk of immortality they mean the immortality of an individ- 
ual form (however conceived as to its essentials), which they per- 
ceive to be threatened with annihilation. They do not mean an 
interminable succession of transient phantoms of reality. A man 
ean feel an interest in his own soul, and in that of his neighbor; 
but serious interest in an eternal monody of dying groans is 
possible only to a controversialist, or to a naturalist submerged in 
the past history of cells and complexes quick and fossilized. While 
this unhappy phrase is a legitimate offshoot of the general doctrine, 
Dr. Conklin does not seem to set great-store by it. He rather 
puts it forward as the interesting contribution of a valued confrere. 
But he does incline to trace objection to the doctrine of evolution as 
a whole, and to his peculiar application thereof, to disappoint- 
ment at the exclusion of the hope of everlasting life for individual 
man. In truth the aspiration for immortality, like the thirst for 
righteousness, is a flower of man’s personality, but it is not the 
badge. For every purpose of ratiocination that personality is 
self-conditioned and indestructible. 

Therefore men, whether hopeful or indifferent to life eternal, 
may be expected to act as commanded by the dignity of an individ- 
ual personality which they can understand, and not as befits the 
dubious fortune of a long concatenation of germ cells which, like 
Ossian’s “stream of years,” have before and after “hid in mist 
their many colored sides.” Man contemplates, in variable degree 
of apprehension, an awesome and impending change: but he does 
not and cannot think his own extinction. All efforts to influence 
his judgment must fail which are based on the dissipation of his 
personality into an infinite sucking from the void behind, linked 
with an eternal leakage into nature’s perenduring “continuity.” 
A few evenings on the hustings would soon convince Dr. Conklin 
that that sort of sublimity is not “practical politics.” 
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The theory of the book undoubtedly gives the author a means 
to satisfy a noble but ill-defined aspiration. He longs for a uni- 
versal peace maintained by reason. Is not this a point where 
benevolence obscures clear thinking? Rational settlement of 
differences is possible only where both sides have a common stand- 
ard. The antagonism between the lovers of freedom and the 
lovers of order is a clash of standards. Therefore the balance is 
necessarily uneasy and fluctuating, and readjustment in the last 
analysis comes only by the hand of power. In such cases the 
issue is not with the professors of biology and the doctors of 
theology; but with the Lord of Hosts and the God of Battles. 
Government is not a syllogism, nor an analysis. It is a fact: a 
visible exertion of power by one man over another. It operates 
not to register agreement, but to control dissent. Therefore it is 
a constant succession of quietude and upheaval. The Pax Romana 
was the death warrant of the empire. Why single out the dis- 
harmonies of society for peculiar reprobation’ If a man can 
contemplate without repining the earthquake and the volcano, the 
resistless sweep of the tide and the tornado, the destruction that 
walketh in darkness and the pestilence that wasteth at noonday; 
why should he stand aghast at the remorseless wave of human 
passion rolling to engulf an intolerable foe? It may very well 
be that in these same disharmonies lies hidden the secret of the 
human soul. 

The truth is that Dr. Conklin’s social philosophy is a curious 
confirmation of the correctness of two of his cardinal biological 
propositions: the determinative influence of environment and the 
contraction of specialization. The glitter of his microscope has 
burned an image of a vital complex into his brain. He sees it 
everywhere. In his great book, Heredity and Environment, a 
volume of strictly biological discussion, which the more thoughtful 
of many nations are reading and acclaiming, the moment he comes 
to the social relation the bogie of race throws a shadow on his 
path. He says: 


There is a larger freedom and greater responsibility than that which 
characterizes the individual. . . . Society is the last and highest grade 
of organization, and its freedom and responsibility are to those of the 
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individual very much as the freedom and responsibility of the developed 
man are to those of the germ cells from which he came. 


This is not science; it is metaphysics. It is precisely the con- 
ception of the Church Universal which hardy and serviceable 
theologians endow with maternal instinct, with the confidence of 
feminine dependence on the civil arm, and with infallible judg- 
ment on the mysteries of nature, on the origin and destiny of 
man, on the processes of reason, and on the order of conduct. 

It is not merely a party prejudice, a bent to unbridled license, 
a sullen impatience of restraint, that gives to the personality of 
individual man the center of the stage, in the great drama of social 
interaction. It is a necessity of thought. There is no under- 
study for the réle. The pretended subserviency of the individual 
to the state is the cloak with which certain individuals cover their 
crotchet of dictation over another. Real politicians accustomed to 
the intercourse and government of men understand this; and the 
manual of the simple-minded Briton already quoted is sufficient 
for them. It is only the closet statesman who is ready to write 
up in advance the dossier of man’s rights and obligations. Real 
politicians like Lloyd George and Gamaliel Harding have to 
wrestle with “die-hards” who discredit, and “bitter-enders” who 
declaim. The closet statesman is beset by a conjuration of abstrac- 
tions, like the “midnight host of specters pale” that “beleaguered 
the walls of Prague.” 

It is true that where two free agents are brought face to 
face, the liberty of the one necessarily involves a triumphant 
limitation on the liberty of the other, whenever there is a clash of 
desire. Therefore if you ascribe the attribute of freedom to a 
personified society you necessarily add a fresh limitation upon the 
freedom of the sentient beings who have to deal with the abstrac- 
tion. However, such turbulent creatures are not likely to be 
stimulated to strenuous effort in the new diplomacy by the ex- 
hortation to measure their ambition upon “the freedom and respon- 
sibjlity of the germ cells” in a crustacean, 

Now when the sentient beings deal with this vexatious ques- 
tion among themselves, no one of them, unless he be a Pope carry- 
ing the keys of heaven and hell, or a Bourbon challenging the sun 
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with impudent device, nec pluribus impar, ever pretends that his 
own liberty shall prevail. They seek an accommodation. They 
have no rule to go by. The nature of the case admits of none. It 
is matter of treaty, through tacit and instinctive custom or con- 
scious adjustment, interrupted at times by violent altercation, 
and varying always with the age and place. The reciprocal con- 
cessions are made for mutual advantage, although the balance of 
advantage is never accurately defined. Dr. Conklin’s astral sov- 
ereignty will allow no bargaining. It demands from the individ- 
ual unconditional surrender—‘“for the good of the race.” True, 
it is intimated that society has its responsibilities. But what 
responsibilities can restrain a sovereign whose good is superior to, 
not coordinate with the subject? What real thought can there 
be in an ascription of “responsibility” and “good” to an impersonal 
race, whose roots are in an unremembered past, whose branches are 
in an unknowable future, and whose trunk is in the ambient air of 
speculation / 

On the other hand there is no such thing as the duty of the 
individual to the race, President Roosevelt to the contrary notwith- 
standing: for the simple reason that the race is not a personality. 
Reverence for ancestors is not a duty to the dead. It is a state of 
grace in the living. Provident care for unborn posterity is like 
unto it. When Dr. Conklin writes, “The breeding instinct drives 
every male bee and every male and female salmon to its certain 
death, in order that the race may be perpetuated,” he is not dis- 
coursing either science or moral philosophy. He throws a saddle 
on a scientific fact to ride an excursion into rhetoric and teleology. 

In the independent but unfortified provinces of the mind, a 
certain comity must confine each departmental chief to his own 
jurisdiction. The hopes, the aspirations, the duty of man and 
the order of his social relations are not strictly scientific questions. 
Science turns on classification and definition. But no man can 
define the difference between right and wrong. 

A System of Logic, by John Stuart Mill, is not precisely light 
reading, but it is a great and useful book. In the chapter on the 
“Fallacies of Generalization” occur these wise words: 


Where our consciousness recognizes between two phenomena ay 
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inherent distinction; where we are sensible of difference which is not 
merely of degree, and feel that no adding of one of the phenomena to 
itself would produce the other; any theory which attempts to bring eithe; 
under the laws of the other must be false, though a theory which merely 
treats one as a cause or condition of the other may possibly be true. 


It is, of course, conceded that the moral sentiments yield to 
scientific treatment to a limited degree. Classification is possible, 
even though definition halt. How can we hope for scientific 
accuracy in a field where hatred may become a virtue, and love 
an igneble weakness? We can trace a certain connection of cause 
and effect in human affairs, but we can never isolate the elements, 
nor exclude the confusing factors. The conclusion is always an 
approximation. Consequently, the convenient post hoc propter hoc 
is the politician’s flaming sword, whether he be moved to affirm 
or deny. Preachment and example, not demonstration, are the 
method in art, music and poetry, religion and morals, including 
the social order. There is no more hope for a logical basis in 
morals than there is for it in government. Are we then to be 
illumined by the discovery of a physical basis? Has Darwin 
succeeded where Jeremy Bentham failed? Suppose we obtain 
this physical basis; “what of profit springs therefrom.” Will it 
supply the deficiencies in our analysis? Will it add a cubit to 
our moral stature? Will it sharpen our ethical discrimination, 
or do anything more than sublimate some social hysteria ? 

Dr. Conklin does not so contend, but he feels that we do not 
contemplate the universe as a complete whole, until we have 
brought the mind of man under one general law with the mass 
of matter. This is not a truly scientific aspiration. It is a 
logical solecism. It is like an effort to unify the subject and the 
object, which, of course, is contrary to the law of thought. The 
study of the history of man’s physical structure, with the dawn 
of his mentality, through long wons of time incomprehensible to 
finite intelligence, doubtless yields much that is valuable and true. 
It must be remembered that a million years is an expression hardly 
more definite than Hiawatha’s “chronicle of wasted time”: “in 
the unremembered ages in the days that are forgotten.” There- 
fore, Dr. Conklin does well to describe the great conclusion as a 
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“doctrine,” and his attitude toward it as a “belief.” We may 
not be disposed to contradict the chorus of evolutionist opinion that 
their formula for this incalculable progression has passed beyond 
the possibility of dispute, if they will permit us to add the conven- 
tional scientific qualification: “in the present condition of our 
knowledge.” On the other hand one may easily become impatient 
at the assumption of finality and unshakable premise, in the 
mouth of a man who professes to have summarized the vital sta- 
tistics of a million years. 

When, however, the adventurers undertake to reconstruct the 
condition of our thinking, our complaisance disappears. This is 


a threat of intellectual bankruptcy. We spring instantly to the 
? 


defense of “the Categories,’ 
structible distinctions of the Contradictory, the Contrary, and the 
Converse ; all of which pivot on an original appreciation of identity 
in character or difference in kind. We have behind us not a hun- 
dred years of special investigation, but several thousand years of 
profound meditation, and the light of our conscious cogitation. 
Upon these both, and particularly upon the latter, we assert—not 


where our possessions lie: the inde- 


believe—that all thinking proceeds in consciousness, upon a con- 
stant relation between the human self and this so-called universe 
as opposites in kind. If you break the connection or unify tbe 
opposites, you cease to think. You have Nirvana, the final beati- 
tude of certain Hindu philosophers, anticipated and brought down 
to earth by microscopic analysis and chemical reaction. A pro- 
posal, made upon professed familiarity with the history of man’s 
physical structure, to fuse these opposites under one general law 
must be rejected; not as heretical against our belief, but as un- 
thinkable for our intelligence. Things that differ in kind may 
have certain traits in common. It has not been left for the evolu- 
tionist to advise man of the significance of his tenement of clay. 
But the opposition of kind can never be reconciled upon a common 
law. That which in consciousness I know to be not myself can 
never be generalized into confederation with my personality. 
Industry directed to that end is a waste of time. The success of 
the enterprise cannot be realized in thought. We do not contradict 
such a pretended proposition. We deny that the proffered general- 
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ization is an intelligible proposition. If a man could think the 
origin of his intelligence (perhaps we might better say his con- 
sciousness), he would cease to be man. He would be that in- 
effable new complex of which Dr. Conklin no doubt truly says 
nature gives no sign. Therefore, discussions on the origin of the 
human soul are causerie, not philosophy. We are not responsible 
for the mystery which surrounds the limitations of our thought. 
But we lose diginity when we disregard these limitations. When, 
therefore, the man of science passes beyond the laws of nature’s 
visible phenomena, and undertakes to light the gloom of this 
impenetrable mystery, with a taper ignited at the funeral pyre 
of a brachiapod, we diagnose his condition as a spiritual intoxica- 
tion which the meticulous counteraction of the Volstead Act is 
powerless to dispel. 


Neither upon biological instruction, nor upon psychic experi- 


ment, with its weird suggestion of a secondary and subconscious 
personality, can man merge himself into an “eternal becoming,” 
without’ loss of dignity and moral fiber. Seneca and Daniel 
Webster were in accord on that proposition, though the centuries 
lay between. The Roman Stoic proudly claimed for the just the 
highest place, cum dis ex pare vivit. The American Christian 
answered the inquiry for the greatest thought that had ever entered 
his mind by saying, “My personal responsibility to God.” And 
this is the Alabama of man’s thought. 
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“TO SEE OURSEL’S AS OTHERS SEE US” 


Epwin Grant CoNnKLIN 


Princeton, N. J. 


Mr. Lowrey has submitted to me his criticisms of my book, 
and both he and the Editor of this Review have asked me to reply. 
I have neither the time nor the inclination to attempt to answer 
in detail every criticism, misinterpretation, and innuendo which 
my friendly enemy, or hostile friend, indulges, and I shall limit 
myself to a few points which will sufficiently illustrate—let us 
say the differences between his point of view and my own. 

In almost everything that Mr. Lowrey has written I can recog- 
nize neither my books, my opinions, nor myself. Everything that 
was once mine when it passes through the alembic of his thought 
comes out new. 

Nothing of him that doth fade 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


And after reading his comments I am left with a feeling like that 
of Alice in Wonderland, for I am in a new world, some of the 
elements of which are familiar but the combinations new and 
strange. In particular, his paraphrases of my language, and his 
picking out here and there a sentence from its context makes me 
responsible for some opinions which are certainly not mine, and 
by no rules of heredity could their paternity be fixed upon me. I 
ean only beg that those who are interested in knowing my views 
should get them from my books rather than from Mr. Lowrey’s 
caricatures, 

His innuendoes I shall pass by as being in general too good to 
be answered, except by a master of humor or satire; I laugh with 
the galleries and applaud the charge on the windmills. His mis- 


interpretations are many and serious, and much of his criticism is 
based upon these; to these therefore I shall devote some space be- 
fore turning to the chief criticisms. 

1, Repeatedly Mr. Lowrey affirms that certain statements are 
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not “scientific.” 1 wonder what he understands that word to 
mean. Mr. Bryan is fond of quoting ‘Huxley to the effect that 
“Seience is classified knowledge,” but everybody should know that 
it is not always infallible knowledge nor is it always properly 
classified. Again science rarely attains to the certainty of demon- 
stration; in general it deals with probabilities of a higher or 
lower order, and in this respect it differs from common knowledge 
only in that it is the result of more careful or more accurate 
methods. In the preface of my book I have expressly stated that 


The method of science is to proceed from observations to tentative 
explanations which are then tested by further observations and experi- 
ments, thus reaching general explanations or theories. . . . The philo- 
sophical and religious deductions which are based upon scientific theories 
must necessarily be still more tentative, and it is hoped that the reader 
will take this for granted even though it is not always expressly stated. 
(Pp. v, vi.) 


Again and again the burden of Mr. Lowrey’s complaint is 
that science should be demonstration, “Newton never spoke of 
his thought on gravitation as a doctrine. He called it a law.” (A 
legalistic mistake since the great Englishman called his work 
“Principia.” Scientists are rather chary of the word “law.”) A 


theory or hypothesis that is supported by all the evidence avail- 


able is regarded as highly probable; if there is more and better 
evidence in favor than against, it is probable; if the evidence is 
equally balanced, it is doubtful—and yet it may all be scientific. 

In the application of the principle of evolution to the origin 
of man or of society we are dealing not with demonstrations but 
with probabilities of so high an order that they have the practical 
foree of demonstration with most persons who have a first-hand 
acquaintance with them. Some people take much comfort in the 
thought that evolution is only a theory; I would not rob them of 
this comfort, and I will add that if ever the evidences against 
evolution should become as strong as they are now in its favor I for 
one would not only abandon the theory but I would be ashamed to 
maintain it. However, let me hasten to add that there are no 
present indications that any other scientific theory will ever 
supplant evolution as an explanation of the method of origin of 
the universe, including man. But there is likewise no indication 
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that the method of evolution, any more than the method of creation, 
explains itself or any of the ultimate mysteries of the universe. 
2. Mr. Lowrey maintains that “genus,” “species,” “race,” 


“eroup” are “fanciful abstractions.” A “group of individuals is 
gr ] 


a figure of speech.” Society “‘is visible only to the eye of the spirit” 
—a “skeleton in armor.” What can one say, in print, of such 
medieval hair-splitting? Some men have found that mobs or even 
political majorities were not fanciful abstractions, and others that 
family, friends, or enemies are not figures of speech but substan- 
tial realities. 
However, when he says that an “organism of race” is a “fig- 
ment of the imagination” I agree, and in so far as he attributes this 
term or conception to me it is a figment of his own imagination. 
Where have I spoken of the “organism of race’? On page 21 of 
The Direction of Human Evolution I say, “Animal societies are 
the highest grade of organization which has yet appeared on earth,” 
but organization is a different thing from organism, as a Phila- 
delphia lawyer should know. An organization is anything which 
is organized, whether it be a chemical molecule, a solar system, or 
a political machine, but an organism is a living individual or 
“person,” in the biological sense. There is such a thing as an 
organization of society, composed of persons, but it is not an 
organism nor a person in the strict meaning of those words, and 
it cannot properly be personified except as a figure of speech, All 
the criticisms which are based on this misunderstanding, as, for 
example, his “No more pestilent delusion can afflict the human 
mind than the idle personification of collective reason,” are so far 
as my book is concerned mere charges of verbal cavalry against 
straw men of his own making. However, there is such a thing 
as cooperative reasoning, as every conference, committee, congress, 
contribution, book, or even book review testifies. My expression, 
“the intellectual evolution of groups of individuals,” meaning 
merely, as the context shows, the development of cooperative 
intelligence, calls forth the explanation that “we cannot permit 
a biologist to make an intelligent organism out of a figure of 
speech,” and invites the retort that the biologist cannot permit 
mere figures of speech to misrepresent and malign his intelligence. 
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3. Certain words or phrases which are common currency in 


biology and are well understood by many persons who are not 
biologists call forth derisive comments by my critic, largely because 
he is not acquainted with the phenomena which they connote. 
Among these are ‘“‘potential immortality,” first employed, I believe, 
by Weismann in 1885 to indicate that there has been a continu- 
ous line of living cells leading back from every animal and plant 
in the world to-day to its earliest ancestors. While the body as a 
whole develops and dies in each generation, the line of germ cells 
may under certain conditions be immortal. This contingent im- 
mortality Weismann called “‘potential immortality” to distinguish 
it from obligatory immortality such as was attributed to the Greek 
gods, who could not be killed. This continuous line of living cells 
is a fact, as substantial as the thread upon which pearls are strung 
—and it is not “an interminable succession of transient forms of 
reality,” “an eternal monody of dying groans,” ete. If only Mr. 
Lowrey had studied a few thousand generations of protozoa and 
had observed the continuity of life and the absence of death or 
of any corpse in this long series he would not have dealt with 
this subject so sneeringly. 

Other slighting comments on such words or phrases as “bio- 
logical unit,” “primitive cell,” “mutant,” “heredity,” “poten- 
tiality,” “the good of the race,” ete., merely show ignorance of the 
things denoted or a determination to be “nothing if not critical,” 
and I pass them by to take up the more serious criticisms. 

4. “The appreciation of the difference in kind is the touch- 
stone of all science,” we are assured, but “the mind revolts at a 
scientific explanation of the origin of the difference.” The first 
half of this statement is general, the second half is personal to Mr. 
Lowrey and is certainly not the attitude of the scientific mind. To 
discover the causes of difference in kind is one of the chief func- 
tions of science. Has my critic so far forgotten his college chemis- 
try and physics as to be unaware of this fact? The same thing is 
true of biology, astronomy, geology,.or any other science. The 
different kinds of phenomena in the universe are extraordinarily 
varied, but the causes of such differences are relatively few and 
simple. Consequently in classifying phenomena science must deal 
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with their causes. There are, for example, some eighty different 
chemical elements, differing fundamentally in kind, and yet within 
the last ten years it has been shown in several instances that the 
causes of these differences are due to different numbers and com- 
binations of more elementary units, the electrons. There are 
many thousands of different chemical compounds, differing ex- 
traordinarily in kind, and yet they are all made up of different 
numbers and combinations of these eighty elements. There are 


probably a million species or kinds of animals made up of a rela- 


tively small number of different kinds of tissues and cells. There 
are multitudes of different kinds of human types and yet these are 
composed of a relatively small number of unit characters. Differ- 
ences in kind are usually if not always caused by differences in 
the number or combination of the constituent factors. 

However, in the combination of constituent factors new quali- 
ties appear, which were not present in the factors themselves. Two 
molecules of hydrogen and one of oxygen combine to form water 
with properties different from either hydrogen or oxygen. Two 
germ cells combine and form an organism composed of many 
different kinds of cells, such as glands, muscles, nerves, which 
are unlike either of the germ cells. The functions of many differ- 
ent kinds of cells combine to produce the specific functions of 
organs or the general behavior of organisms. This creation of new 
qualities by the combination of old factors is found universally in 
the living and in the not-living world and is generally known as 
“creative synthesis.” It is one of the most fundamental principles 
in the evolution of organism or in the development of individuals, 

5. Although Mr. Lowrey affirms that he is not denying the 
principle of evolution as applied to man, the burden of his criticism 
is really based upon such a denial. The method which he attacks 
is everywhere the evolutionary or genetic method. With men of 
science this method needs no defense; it is used and approved in 
all sciences. To those who are not scientists it may be worth while 
to say that complex phenomena are most easily described, defined, 
and understood in terms of their development. Structures such 
as brains and eyes and ears, which are too complex to be compre- 
hended when seen in fully developed form, become intelligible and 
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relatively simple when seen in the process of development. Psy- 
chologists find the same to be true of the mind, and sociologists, of 
society. Development is the “true torch-bearer” not only into the 
complexities of bodily structure, but also into the dark labyrinths 
of the mind and of society. 

Mr. Lowrey says that it involves a loss of dignity and mora! 
fiber to admit that a human being, a personality, develops out of 
germ cells. This is an unfortunate conclusion, for development 
from germ cells is a well-established and universal fact. One 
gets the impression that such a critic has never had any intimate 
acquaintance with the process of development. Paul once said 
that when he was a child he thought as a child and spake as a 
child, and if he had known as much of embryology as we do to-day 
he could have said that when he was a germ cell he behaved as a 
germ cell. The significant part of Paul’s saying is that when he 
became a man he put away childish things. It is not, after all, 
what we develop out of but what we develop into that determines 
our true dignity. Does it detract from the dignity or moral fiber 
of Paul or Plato or Jesus to know that they were once babies and 
still earlier germ cells? Perhaps the trouble is that Mr. Lowrey 
does not have a sufficiently dignified conception of babies and germ 
cells. “Consider the lilies (and the babies) how they grow.” 
There is no more beautiful, mysterious, or dignified theme in all 
nature. 

In speaking of the marvelous fact of the development of a 
human being from a germ cell I said, “Is not this miracle of de- 
velopment more wonderful than any miracle of creation ?” explain- 
ing that the word “miracle” was used in the original sense of that 
word to signify that which is “wonderful.” To which Mr. Lowrey 
replies that “the record of vital processes is not a miracle at all: 


such Brahminical musing of the biologist is an unsuccessful repro- 
duction of the reverent speculation of the Hebrew seer,” ete. It 
is only too evident that his “eyes are holden that he cannot see.” 
But to be charged with mysticism by an obscurantist is almost as 
bad as to be called a sensationalist by a Hearst newspaper, and 
yet I am willing to be known as an apostle of mystery if by that 
term it is meant that pervading all nature and underlying all 
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scientifie explanations there remain, and will probably ever 
remain, profound mysteries ; but I am not a mystic, for, unlike Mr. 


Lowrey, I am anxious to solve as many problems as possible, to 
push forward the conquests of science to their utmost limits, and 
even to light the gloom of mystery “with a taper ignited at the 
funeral pyre of a brachiopod,” if such a thing exists outside of 
Mr. Lowrey’s fertile imagination and if it should really promise 
to furnish light. 

So far as I am aware no one has recently attempted to deny 
the fact of individual development, both of the body and of the 
mind. But this was not always true. The preformationists of the 
eighteenth century maintained that there was no development, 
that in the germ cells the little man, or “homunculus,” was com- 
pletely formed and needed only to enlarge to become the mature 
man; and since each “homunculus” included in its germ glands 
other “homunculi,” it was evident that each human generation 
was packed inside the preceding one and that in the original 
parents of the human race were contained, fully formed, but in- 
finitely minute, all the subsequent generations of men. Thus in 
the creation of Adam and Eve it was said the whole human race 
was created at once; there was not a continuous “miracle of de- 
velopment,” but only one original miracle of creation. To such 
extraordinary lengths was it necessary to go in order to avoid the 
supposed theological difficulties in the phenomenon of develop- 
ment! But no one now denies the fact of individual development. 
Even the revered man who taught Mr. Lowrey and myself philos- 
ophy and much besides, Lorenzo Dow McCabe, once said to me, 
“T grant you the fact of individual development but not of organic 
evolution.” But this concession is a very far-reaching one, for 
development involves identically the same theological difficulties 
as evolution. If the development of a species is an atheistic theory, 
as some persons assert, so is the development of an individual. 
If a germ cell develops into a baby, and a baby develops, body and 
mind, into a man, what does it matter to philosophy or theology 
whether the human species has developed from some other species / 
If one concedes the fact of individual development without swper- 
natural interference, one might as well concede the fact of organic 
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evolution without supernatural creation, so far at least as its effects 
on theology are concerned. It is surprising that the “Funda- 
mentalists” have not denied the fact of individual as well as of 
racial development, and if they are consistent they will demand 
that we return to the teachings of the preformationists, to the idea 
of endless incasement of one generation within another, and hence 
to the special and supernatural creation of every child of Adam 
in the creation of Adam himself. When that comes to pass Mr. 
Bryan will probably be demanding that the teaching of embryology 
shall be abolished in all colleges and universities. 

6. But it is against the extension of evolutionary or genetic 
methods to the organization and development of human society 
that Mr. Lowrey becomes most eloquent. It is easy to diseover the 
emotional basis of this opposition but difficult to find or follow 
the rational steps in his argument. He does not say, and I do not 
know, what his own conception is as to the origin of society. 
Sociologists in general maintain that modern society has evolved 
from a very much simpler condition than that which prevails in 
most of the world to-day.. The paleontological and archeological 
evidences all support the theory that barbarism preceded civiliza- 
tion, and savagery antedated barbarism, although relics of more 
primitive stages of culture sometimes persist, like “living fossils,” 
in the midst of the highest culture. In short, there is abundant 
evidence that there has been evolution of development of human 
society and of human culture. If this is true the qnestion arises as 
to whether the causes of social evolution are similar to those of 
bodily evolution. I have attempted to show that in certain respects 
the causes are similar and that, in particular, progressive evolu- 
tion of all kinds is brought about by increasing specialization and 
cooperation. It is only necessary to compare the greater specializa- 
tions and cooperations of persons in highly civilized states with 
the conditions in pioneer society or in nomad or savage tribes to 
recognize this truth. But the greater the specialization of persons 
the less is their independence; the greater their cooperation the 
less is their individual freedom. Consequently I reach the con- 
clusion, which is confirmed, I think, by all observation as well as 
by common sense, that the path of social progress does not lead to 
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greater and greater independence and freedom of the individual 


but rather to mutual dependence and to limitation of personal 
freedom wherever this interferes with the welfare of others. This 
seems to me to be so self-evident as to be platitudinous; indeed, 
it seems to one who is not a specialist in this field that it is the 
occasion and origin of human law and administration, that it 
marks the difference between social chaos and order, between 
license and liberty within the law, between a primitive and an ad- 
vanced stage of society. 

Nevertheless against this assertion that progress consists in 
increasing specialization and cooperation, Mr. Lowrey raises the 
thunder of his opposition. He tries to make it appear that I would 
deny all freedom to the individual man, whereas I have said, 
(p. 113), 

The history of mankind has been one long struggle for freedom— 
freedom not only from the control of irrational instincts, but also and 
chiefly from the compulsion of outside forces and other persons. The 
eternal struggle against unfavorable environment, and for the conquest 
of nature, the battles for personal freedom in thought, speech, and act, 
and for social freedom in religion, government, and industry, are among 
the noblest aspirations of man. The struggle to be free is part of a great 
evolutionary movement, and yet in any society individual freedom must 


be limited in the interest of the common good, and the larger and more 
complex the society, the greater must be these limitations. 


Who can see in this or any other statement which I have made 
on this subject any justification for the extravagant parody that 
“Liberty is a convicted felon in the social economy, permitted to 
be at large on probation, solely on condition that the agent employ 
his privilege of choice in curbing those distinctive instincts which 
express his personal sovereignty,” etc.; “That individual man, in 
order more surely to make the evening of his race consistent with 
its morning, by completing the biological cycle from original to 
final nonentity, should forswear the calm and equable expression 
of his personality in its entirety, and should curb his appetites and 
cashier his curiosity the better to qualify himself to sing a num- 
ber in the vaudeville of society.” And so on through many pages. 
I cannot help thinking that a psycho-analyst would find abundant 
material here for an interesting study of personality. 
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I shall not take time to deal with Mr. Lowrey’s assertion that 
“there is no such thing as the duty of the individual to the race,” 
that ethics is purely personal and never social. The labors of the 
great and good of all ages who have striven to make the world 
better, who now “rest from their labors while their works do 
follow them,”’ seem to me a sufficient comment. 

When my critic “diagnoses my condition as a spiritual in- 
toxication which the meticulous counteraction of the Volstead Act 
is powerless to dispel,” may I without offense suggest that he is 
“intoxicated by the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 


{Eprrorntan Nore.—The Editor of the MetnHopist Review would not 
wish to act as referee in this brilliant tournament between Mr. Lowrey 
and Professor Conklin. If, however, a comment might be made from a 
theological standpoint, do we not all agree with the former in his intense 
emphasis on personality and individual freedom and with the latter in 
looking toward the social goal of racial unity, a biological parallel to 
the Pauline vision of the summation of all souls in Christ? The social 
gospel of the kingdom of God does not imply the sinking of self, but the 


winning of a larger personality through the development of a social con- 
sciousness. } 
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Ir has been one of the anomalies in British political life that 
two statesmen of the liberal and democratic type like John Morley 
and James Bryce should have had to surrender their position as 
commoners and enter the House of Lords as aristocrats. But it 
must be remembered that this august body is the final legal court 
of appeal in the empire, and that a political personage of distince- 
tion can there discharge duties of the greatest value to the adminis- 
tration, particularly if it be a Liberal cabinet, which is always 
weak in the Upper House. James Bryce is credited with having 
refused a title when he crossed the Atlantic in 1907 to be am- 
bassador at Washington; for long it was at his disposal. His re- 
fusal was wise, for the American public does not understand titles. 

His name had been for years a household word in this country 
because of the singular popularity of his book, The American Com- 
monwealth, written when he was in his early thirties. It is to be 
noted that it was not intended for the American public, but for his 
own countrymen, whose ignorance of things American he greatly 
deplored. The outstanding fact remains that his previous train- 
ing and his temperament must have prepared him in a peculiar 
manner to sift the wheat from the chaff in the material he had at 
his disposal. “It was put together,” he tells us, “out of many 
conversations I had, not only with statesmen in the halls of Con- 
gress, but at dinner parties, on the decks of steamships, with 
drivers of wagons on Western prairies, with ward politicians and 
city bosses.”” Brought up amid the same surroundings as the ex- 
professor and Scottish student—whom I knew personally—I may 
be able to do something in the way of explaining his career. 

First of all he was a dyed-in-the-wool Presbyterian, born in 
a theological atmosphere, with an ancestry of preachers. In the 
interpretation of character, whether personal or national, the 
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religious element comes first, blending with the racial. In an 
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endeavor to portray the personality of James Bryce, himself an 
adept at character portrayal, I cannot do better than quote from 
his own sketch of William Ewart Gladstone, his friend and leader, 
written for the New York Nation at the time of the great premicr’s 
death : 


Theories of character based on race differences are dangerous, be 
cause they are so easy to form and so hard to test. Still, no one denies 
that there are qualities and tendencies in the minds of certain stocks, 
just as there are peculiarities in their faces or in their speech. Mr. Glad- 
stone was brought up in Liverpool, and always retained a touch of 
Lancashire accent. But, as he was fond of saying, every drop of blood 
in his veins was Scotch. His father was a Lowland Scot from the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire, where the old yeoman’s dwelling of Gladstanes— 
the kite’s rock—may still be seen. His mother was of Highland extraction, 
by name Robertson, from Dingwall, in Ross-shire. Thus he was not only 
a Scot, but a Scot with a strong infusion of the Celtic element whence 
the Scotch derive most of what distinguishes them from the English. The 
Scot is more excitable, more easily brought to a glow of passion, more 
eagerly absorbed in one thing at atime. He is also more fond of abstract 
intellectual effort. It is not merely that the taste for metaphysical theology 
is commoner in Scotland than in England, but that the Scotch have a 
stronger relish for general principles. They like to set out by ascertaining 
and defining such principles, and then to pursue a series of logical deduc- 
tions from them. They are, therefore, somewhat bolder reasoners than the 
English, less content to remain in the region of concrete facts, more eager 
to hasten on to the process of working out a body of speculative doctrines. 


The details of ancestry in the above have only to be altered to 
make the whole passage apply equally to Mr. Bryce: “Mr. Bryce 
was born in Belfast, but every drop of blood in his veins was 
Scotch. His father’s people were Lowland Scots from Lanark- 
shire—whence he took his title, Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, 
which is a place in Lanarkshire—and his mother was of Scotch 
extraction, by name Young, from Abbeyville, in County Antrim, 
Ireland.” 

The name Bryce is but another form of Bruce, a Norman 
family which gave birth to the great liberator of his country, King 
Robert the Bruce. The family still survived in Normandy, and it 
was an Admiral Bruys who commanded the French fleet in the 
Battle of the Nile, when Nelson won his first great victory. This 
Norman stock had a leading place in the development of nations 
that followed up the breaking up of the Holy Roman Empire. As 
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we shall see, it was a college prize essay on this theme, The Holy 
Roman Empire, developed into a book, that first gained James 


Bryce general recognition as a scholar and writer. 


He was thus fortunate in his ancestry. Unless we go still 
farther back to Alfred the Great, perhaps modern nationality 
begins with the personality of Louis the Ninth, Saint Louis, a king 
who was a worthy successor of David and Josiah, and sought to 
embody in all his acts the principles of such psalms as the seventy- 
second. And when the definite break-up of Europe took place at 
the Reformation, it was a Frenchman from the Norman border, 
John Calvin, who became the apostle and the statesman of the 
higher law in civic and national life. It is a trite remark that 
Calvin saved the Reformation, and in saving the Reformation 
saved Christian civilization. Wherever he impressed his dominant 
personality, there sprang up a free church in a free state. Driven 
from his native France to Geneva, he founded his model state 
there; and Switzerland, in the survey of democracies made by 
James Bryce in his latest book, Modern Democracies, published 
within a year of his death, is mentioned and dealt with as still a 
model of real democratic functioning. 

The little Scotland of Robert the Bruce, which for the two 
centuries after his death had been the close ally of France, coming 
under the influence of French thought and ideals, copied the best 
that was in Geneva, and became to the world the exponent of 
Calvin’s high-principled political views. The Scottish University 
of Glasgow, which James Bryce entered as a lad and from which 
he went up to Oxford, was founded on the model of Paris, and 
still retains, alone among the Scottish universities, the division of 
the students into “nations” who elect their Lord Rector triennially. 
These four “nations” are the Natio Glottiana, who are students 
born in the county of Lanark, of which Glasgow is the chief city; 
the Natio Transforthiana, who are students born in the counties 
of Scotland north of the Forth and Clyde; the Natio Rothesiana, 
who are students born in the Clyde districts of Bute, Renfrew, and 
Ayr; and the Natio Loudiana, who are students born elsewhere. 
Some fifty years ago the students of Glasgow University, depart- 
ing from usage, were anxious to elect Ralph Waldo Emerson their 
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Lord Rector; but the legal objection was made that he was a 
foreigner, and could not properly discharge certain of the duties, 
However, in the year 1914 such a technicality was overruled when 
the distinguished French statesman, Raymond Poincaré, was 
elected Lord Rector. The office has been held by a succession of 
distinguished men such as Lord Macaulay and Benjamin Disraeli. 

For several generations members of the Bryce family had 
gone to Glasgow to study. When Robert Burns was a boy in the 
neighboring county of Ayrshire, a John Bryce of Dech- 
mont near Airdrie in Lanarkshire married Barbara Allan, 
who, like Burns’ mother, came of a Covenanting family 
that had suffered for their convictions. The two be- 
longed to a strict sect, known as the Antiburgher Seces- 
“eome out of” the Established Church be- 
cause they would not submit to certain government requirements 


sion, which had 


involving an oath. Its members were strict even among Scottish 
Presbyterian separatists. The original Seceders had left the 
Church of Scotland and formed an Associate presbytery in 1732, 
but—to quote the words of Lord Burleigh in his The Rise and 
Development of Presbyterianism in Scotland—*“Presently the 
Seceders had troubles of their own. The more extreme spirits to 
whom ‘every pin of the tabernacle was precious,’ and who spent 
much energy in looking for ‘pins,’ discovered that the Burgess 
Oath, which exacted acceptance of ‘the true religion presently 
professed within these realms and authorized by the laws thereof,’ 
was inconsistent with the Covenant and the Secession testimony.” 
After a bitter struggle, the extremists, the Antiburghers, as they 
were popularly called, who claimed to be the “Original Secession,” 
actually excommunicated the Burghers; and from 1747 on there 
were two bodies of Seceders. It was mainly the Antiburghers, to 
whom the Bryce family belonged, who organized the Associate 
Presbytery of Pennsylvania in 1753, and the Associate Presbytery 
of New York twenty-three years later. 

The Seceders were the first religious body in Scotland to 
welcome the Methodist revival, and at their invitation George 
Whitefield came north to Edinburgh in 1741; but, as he would not 
sign the Solemn Covenant, nor promise to confine his preach- 
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ing to the Seceders, they refused to have anything further to do 
with him. 

To the God-fearing Antiburgher couple at Dechmont Hill 
there was born, in the year 1767, a son James, who in due time 
went up to the University of Glasgow, and thereafter was trained 
for the Antiburgher ministry. A call came to him from the far- 
off church at Wick in Caithness. Here he got into trouble with his 
brethren because of his more liberal attitude toward other de- 
nominations and was suspended for two years as a “latitudinar- 
ian.” Crossing to Ireland, he became minister of the Antiburgher 
congregation at Killaig near Londonderry. It must be remem- 
bered that the connection between Ulster and the West of Scot- 
land was so close that a presbytery might, in the case of such “seces- 
sions,” be divided between the two countries. 

During the eighteenth century a certain sum, known as 
regium donum, was allotted to Presbyterian ministers in Ireland, 
to eke out their salaries; and after the legislative Union at the close 
of the century this sum was increased, but with certain obligations 
in the matter of subscribing to an oath. James Bryce stood out 
against any such tampering with his convictions; and others 
gathered round him in the formation of a separate Associate 
Presbytery, which refused state aid and control on the new con- 
ditions. It later joined the United Presbyterian Church, formed 
in 1847 by the union of several “secessions” and on the “Volun- 
tary” principle of no state aid. In Bryce’s boyhood the United 
Presbyterian Church was a strong and wealthy body, particularly 
in and around Glasgow. In 1903 it joined with Thomas Chalmers’ 
Free Church to form the United Free Church. The different 
organizations which combined to form the United Presbyterian 
Church were early and active in foreign mission work; and the 
United Free Church to-day has a large and wide missionary force 
at work over the world. 

The Rev. James Bryce of Killaig lived until he was ninety 
years of age, and oceupied the pulpit on the Sunday preceding 
his death; a wonderfully able and virile man. He had a good 
helpmeet in Catherine Annan, a native of Auchtermuchty in Fife- 


shire, who did much for the training of their boys. Two of them 
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became notable teachers, one in Edinburgh and the other in Glas 
gow. James Bryce, born in the year 1806, went up, like his forc- 
fathers, to Glasgow University, where he took his degree with 
distinction in classical studies. He had wished to study for the 
bar, but lacked the necessary funds and so turned to the teaching 
profession. He first held the post of mathematical master at Bel- 
fast Academy, and was then called to the High School of Glasgow, 
where he taught mathematics and geography. He was an enthu- 
siast in natural science and did much to promote its teaching 
in schools. Particularly was he interested in geology, and his 
book, Arran and Other Argyle Islands, is still a good book for 
the geologist. He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Glasgow University in 1858, and was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, to whose Transactions he contributed many 
valuable articles. His devotign to geological studies led to his 
death. In the year 1877, three years after he had resigned his 
mastership, he was in the Highlands at Loch Ness, examining some 
eruptive granite on the hillside at Inverfarigaig, when loose stones 
came down on his head and killed him instantly. 

While mathematical master in Belfast Academy he had 
married an Ulster girl, with the very Scotch name of Margaret 
Young, and their son James was born in Belfast in 1838. He 
was thus a lad eight years old when the family removed to Glas- 
gow; and he received his training at the High School where his 
father was master. From it he went to the university, which at 
that time was housed in old buildings close to the cathedral. These 
ancient haunts of learning are now part of a goods station; they 
were abandoned in 1870 for the new and handsome structure at 
Kelvinside on the West Side. James Bryce tertius was one of 
many distinguished Ulster boys who had entered its halls. The 
so-called “Scottish” School of Philosophy, with its doctrine of the 
Moral Sense, was founded by an Ulster Scot, Francis Hutcheson. 
Born at the Presbyterian manse of Saintfield in County Down, the 
home of his grandfather, who had come across from Ayrshire, 
Hutcheson went up to Glasgow University as a student in the 
year 1720, and nine years later became professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the institution. He was a very popular lecturer, and is 
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credited with having first used the phrase—since made so popular 
by the Utilitarians—‘“the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” 

The most distinguished of this Scottish school of philosophers 
was Adam Smith, who came from the same county in Scotland 
as James Bryce’s grandmother, Catherine Annan. The career of 
this great man, founder of the science of Political Economy, whose 
Wealth of Nations has had such an extraordinary influence on 
thought and government, offers remarkabie parallels to that of 
James Bryce. They both went up as students to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and thence proceeded to Oxford; thereafter spending a 
time on the continent of Europe as students of life and letters. 
While still a young man, under thirty, Adam Smith was called 
to his old university as Professor of Philosophy, where he taught 
for fifteen years. True to his inherited faith, he gave the moral 
element the first place in national life. This, as we shall see, 
is characteristic of James Bryce’s whole method. 

The Ulster-born lad found several distinguished Ulster pro- 


fessors among his instructors and on the -faculty. One was 


William Thomson, afterward Lord Kelvin, a native of Belfast, the 
greatest name in physical science possibly since Newton. Another 
was his brother, James Thomson, professor of engineering. When 
Japan set to modernizing herself sixty years ago, it was to Glasgow 
she sent for experts in founding her Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing, for a time the best-equipped institution of the kind anywhere. 
The professor of Greek was a singularly gifted man, the E. L. L. 
of In Memoriam, Edmund Law Lushington, Tennyson’s brother- 
in-law; whom the students positively reverenced. The professor 
of Latin was the very able classical scholar, William Ramsay ; the 
professor of Logic and Rhetorie was John Veitch, careful thinker 
and an authority in Scottish literature and traditions. In the 
chair of Moral Philosophy was the dominating personality of 
Edward Caird, who later went to Oxford to succeed Benjamin 
Jowett as Master of Balliol College. Better guides for a receptive 
youth of talents could scarcely have been selected the world over, 
and James Bryce made good use of his opportunities. 

His father was interested in botany and geology, and the 
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summers of the Bryce family were spent in the romantic islan« 
of Arran, lying far down the estuary of the Clyde, and of par 
ticular interest to the student of natural science. One of his son’s 
first publications, which appeared when he was still an under- 
graduate, was The Flora of the Island of Arran. Climbing Goat- 
fell and its other steep mountains as a lad gave him that fondness 
for mountaineering which characterized him throughout life. He 
became President of the Alpine Club, and in the year 1876 actually 
ascended the giant Mount Ararat, 15,000 feet high, a feat deemed 
impossible up to that time. 

After enjoying the advantages of Glasgow University he 
went up to Oxford, where he entered Trinity College with a 
scholarship. It was a busy period of reconstruction, when reli- 
gious tests were being removed, and an international attitude was 
being fostered. In the year 1854 the German scholar Frederick 
Max Mueller had been appointed professor of comparative phi- 
lology in the university, and his presence was stimulating linguistic 
and historical investigation among the colleges. English thinkers 
were now giving more attention to German methods and results, 
and the infiuence of the excellent Prince Consort was felt for good. 
Germany was not yet an empire dominated by Prussian arrogance 
and jealousy, and her scholars included such genial and cultured 
men as the Chevalier Bunsen, author of God in History, and friend 
and guide of the great Dr. Thomas Arnold. Bunsen was well known 
in England, where he had served as ambassador and his family 
finally settled in England. It was a Bunsen who was British am- 
bassador at Vienna when the Great War broke out. 

Anxious to learn more of German life and ideals, James 
Bryce went across to study for a time at Heidelberg. At this time 
it was France, and not Germany, that was looked upon as a national 
danger, because of the ambitious policy of the second Napoleon ; 
and in the year 1859 there was actually a busy volunteer move- 
ment afoot in Great Britain, with the object of repelling any 
invasion of British soil by the legions of France. The fear was 
abroad that the third Napoleon might emulate the world 
ambitions of his great uncle; but history did not repeat itself in 
this way. It was under the influence of such excellent men as Max 
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Mueller and Bunsen that James Bryce penned passages like the 


following in the concluding chapter of his prize essay : 


The inheritance of the Roman Empire made the Germans the rul- 
ing race of Europe, and the brilliance of that glorious dawn has never 
faded and can never fade entirely from their name. A peaceful people 
now, peaceful in sentiment even now when they have become a great 
military power, acquiescent in paternal government, and given to the 
quiet enjoyments of art, music, and meditation, they delight themselves 
with memories of the time when their conquering chivalry was the terror 
of the Gaul and the Slav, the Lombard and the Saracen... . From 
the empire flowed all the richness of their medieval life and literature; 
it first awoke in them a consciousness of national existence; its history 
has inspired and served as material for their poetry; to many ardent poli- 
ticians the splendors of the past have become the beacon of the future. 
There was a bright side even to that long political disunion, which can 
hardly be said to have yet disappeared. To the variety which so many 
small governments have produced may be partly attributed the breadth 
of development in German thought and literature, by virtue of which it 
transcends the French hardly less than the Greek surpassed the Roman. 
Paris no doubt is great, but a country may lose as well as gain by the 
predominance of a single city; and Germany need not mourn that she 
alone among modern states has not and never has had a capital. 


But Berlin did give Germany a capital and with disastrous 
effects, for it caused Prussian ideals to dominate; and for Prussia 
Bryce had scant respect. In the Supplementary Chapter added 
later, and found in the 1897 edition from which I quote, there is 
sounded a warning note: 

Too much has perhaps been said of late years about Prussia’s mission. 
Neither in the words or acts of her great Frederick (nor indeed in those 
of his predecessors) is there any trace of what may be called Pan Teutonic 
patriotism, of any enthusiasm for the greatness and happiness of Germany 
asa whole... . The policy of his three successors was distinctly Prussian 
rather than German.«. . . No European court has been more consistently 
practical than that of Berlin; nor any apparently less conscious of a 
magnificent national vocation. 


And so when it seemed as if “it would pay” to declare war, 
as the wars of 1866 and 1870 had seemed to pay, higher considera- 
tions were thrown aside, and solemn treaties became to Berlin mere 
scraps of paper. It was in truth the Berlin war lords who led 
the new German Empire into the quagmire, from their overbelief 
in efficiency and the practical. Bryce was right in congratulating 
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the Germany of 1862 on having no dominating capital. Nor is it 
surprising that the flag chosen by her federal government to-day 
reverts to the Germanic Confederation flag of pre-Prussian times, 
the red, black and gold, in place of the red, black, and white of 
Berlin. The red-black-gold is associated with a moral idealism 
which while foreign to Prussian national traditions and ways was 
still alive in Germany when Bryce wrote. 

This word “nation,” which was so dear to generation after 
generation of eager-minded Bryces, in their adjustment of its 
requirements to the demands of religious conviction, enters im- 
mediately into the treatment of his masterpiece, The American 
Commonwealth. After his Introductory Chapter, when he 
launches in Chapter II into the main theme, he begins with the 
religious-political problem. “A few years ago,” he remarks in his 
opening paragraph, “the American Protestant Episcopal Church 
was occupied at its triennial convention in revising its liturgy. It 
was thought desirable to introduce among the short sentence 
prayers a prayer for the whole people; and an eminent New Eng- 
land divine proposed the words ‘O Lord, bless our nation.’ 
Accepted one afternoon on the spur of the moment, the sentence 
was brought up next day for reconsideration, when so many objec- 
tions were raised by the laity to the word ‘nation,’ as imparting 
too definite a recognition of national unity, that it was dropped, 
and instead there were adopted the words ‘O Lord, bless these 
United States.’ ” 

Bryce keeps true later to this religious trend in all his investi- 
gations. He recognizes that political parties “are not the ultimate 
force in the conduct of affairs. Behind and above them stands the 
people. Public opinion, that is the mind and conscience of the 
whole nation, is the opinion of persons who are included in the 
parties, for the parties taken together are the nation.” This is how 
he treats the theme in the weightiest of his sections, Part IV, as 
outlined in his Introductory Chapter, and in the closing chapter 
of this Part IV he places “conscience” first: “The conscience and 
common sense of the nation as a whole keep down the evils which 
have crept into the working of the Constitution, and may in time 
extinguish them.” This association of a “conscience” with the 
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nation was to Bryce a heritage from his Covenanting ancestors. 
The National Covenant recognized the nation as a moral entity, 
not as a mere political-economical organization working on a policy 
of selfishness, however “enlightened.” If we handle political 
economy without the moral element it at once becomes the typical 
“dreary science” ; and Bryce never handles it in this way. It was 
the root defect in German psychology, which made it a byword 
at a world crisis, that it failed to recognize that the individual 
psychology passes into the communal psychology of the family and 
the nation, which are as much entities, having a moral element, 
as is the individual. 

There is an optimism and a glow about The American Com- 
monwealth, written in the mid-Victorian period when the funda- 
mentals were still unshaken, which are not present in his later book, 
Modern Democracies. The descendant of the Covenanters had 
not ceased to believe in the people; but it was a qualified belief. 
He was certainly very far from writing democracy with a capital 
letter, as if it would save the world, or had any moral inspiration ; 
he simply preferred it on the whole to aristocracy. “Thus question 
of the permanence of democracy,” he remarks at the close of his 
final chapter, “resolves itself into the question of whether man- 
kind is growing in wisdom and virtue, and with that comes the 
question of what religion will be in the future, since it has been 
for the finer and more sensitive spirits the motive power in the 
past. Governments that have ruled by Force and Fear have been 
able to live without moral sanctions or to make their subjects believe 
that those sanctions consecrated them, but no free government has 
ever yet so lived and thriven; for it is by a reverence for the 
Powers Unseen and Eternal which impose these sanctions that 
the powers of evil have been, however imperfectly, kept at bay and 
the fabric of society kept together. The future of democracy is 
therefore a part of two larger branches of inquiry, the future of 
religion and the prospects of human progress.” 

It has been remarked recently by a prominent French writer 
how remarkably the English Revolution of the seventeenth century 
was carried out in terms of the Hebrew language and thought. The 
leaders even gave themselves Hebrew names, Josiah and Habbakuk 
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and Ezra, while words like Covenant and Altar revived their ol: 
significance. The whole movement was an assertion of the rights 
of the individual in and of the nation, as conceived and formulated 
in the Old Testament. It defined Law in its ultimate moral and 
spiritual aspect, as God’s method of controlling evil. Conscience 
was thus strengthened and stimulated, often overstimulated in the 
matter of introspection. On the other hand it is notable how the 
French Revolution was carried out in terms of the Latin language 
and Roman thought; and the noble ideals associated with the word 
Law as it had come down to posterity from the times of the great 
Roman republic were resuscitated. Frenchmen called themselves 
“citizens,” and Frenchwomen “citizenesses,” and they adopted 
classic names like Tully and Aristide, 

Unfortunately, however, for its success the movement took 
an antireligious attitude, in place of recognizing and reverencing 
the supremacy of the divine law. It completely ignored the pres- 
ence of evil in the world, and asserted a rationalistic monism which 
supposes that human progress is a natural evolution, of which 
religion is only a passing phase. Hence it led inevitably to the 
dominance of a frank Machiavellian thinker like Napoleon, and to 
the worship of military glory. Not until the Third Republic de- 
veloped really parliamentary institutions, late in the nineteenth 
century, did France come into line with the other democracies. 
She had in the first place adopted republican institutions too 
hurriedly, “by a swift and sudden stroke, without the long and 
gradual preparation through which the United States and Switzer- 
land and England passed, springing almost at one bound into the 
complete political equality of all citizens.” The people were also 
more under the dazzling influence of general theories than the 
less logical but more cautious and judicious peoples of the other 
states. Hence a comparative dullness in the sense of moral duty, 
a deficiency in moral enthusiasm, a fondness for mere intellectual 
generalizations, which so frequently disappoints her friends. It 
was regretted by Viscount Bryce, who in his summary of democ- 
racy in France deplores the fact that recent French legislation 
discourages school instruction in moral duty by forbidding the 
teacher to make any reference to the existence of the Deity, and by 
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excluding everything of a religious nature from the schoolbooks. 
It is a dangerous form of education which places intellectual theory 
above conscience. We have seen how Bryce emphasizes the 
sterner belief, and is no easy optimist of the Rousseau type. He 
is never blind to the duality in life, the eternal warfare between 
Good and Evil. This note comes in once and again in the wistful 
phrases of his final chapter, from which I have already quoted. 
Here is almost his concluding utterance on the benefits of democ- 
racy: “Some gains there have been (as respects progress in 
the science and art of free government), but they have lain more 
in the way of destroying what was evil than in the creating of 
what is good.” His last book is a treatise full of wisdom, and 
worthy of his great personality. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING DIVORCE 


Ricnarp J. Cooke 


Athens, Tenn. 


Tue Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., in a separate publica- 
tion on marriage and divorce taken from his Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence, begins that essay by saying, “Of all legal insti- 
tutions, marriage is that which most profoundly affects the struc- 
ture and character of society. The state, it is often said, depends 
upon the family, and the family is constituted by marriage.” It 
is in view of the vital importance of the subject to the church and 
to the nation that this study of the teachings of Jesus concerning 
the disruption of the family as the fundamental base for Christian 
teaching and practice is presented. It is not my purpose to go 
into details of New Testament criticism, the sources of Mark and 
Luke, the Q source, the dependence of Matthew upon Mark, ete., 
but to present results rather than processes. It is not at all prob- 
able that the conclusion reached will satisfy any large number, 
even of ministers. Nevertheless it is time someone aroused atten- 
tion to the subject in the church. 

When the government of a nation sounds a note of alarm on 
any evil affecting the moral life of its people, one might reasonably 
suppose that the church would display some active concern on the 
subject condemned by the government. One would naturally 
assume this, we think, on the ground that the church is supposed 
to be the exponent of the teachings of Jesus and that she really 
takes him and the New Testament quite seriously. Throughout 
these United States the churches have waged relentless warfare 
on the liquor traffic as an economic crime and a social iniquity. But 
what in any large way are the churches doing with divorce, which 
is represented in government charts as a cloud steadily growing 
darker and spreading over the whole land? Where are the public 
meetings arousing national conscience, the church congresses de- 
manding uniform divorce laws for the protection of the family, the 
rights of children, the preservation of Christian civilization ¢ 

The inroads upon the family and the breakdown of the moral 
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tone of society by the increasing prevalence of this disintegrating 
evil must be startling both to statesmen and to churchmen; for 
whatever tends to destroy the foundations of the state cannot be 
other than destructive of the church. 

There is not a nation in the world that has as many divorces 
in a single year as the United States. 

Heathen Japan, to which we send the gospel, puts American 
Christianity to shame in that, as the Literary Digest remarks in 
its review of the International Reform Bureau’s Report, “Japan 
has yielded to Christian America the possession of the highest 
national divorce rate.” The figures are for 1916. They show that 
thirty-two American States—ranging from Vermont with its 153 
divorced to every 100,000 to Nevada with 652—have a divorce 
rate higher than Japan. This is a national calamity. It calls 
for the immediate attention of the government, of judges, lawyers, 
ministers, legislators, sociologists, and certainly of the churches. 
We have divorced religion from education and, to make bad worse, 
have passed laws which tend to make divorce almost a frolic or to 
attach to it little moral worth. How far we have gone in this 


matter to justify the shameful preeminence we enjoy as the lead- 
ing nation of the world in divorces will be seen clearly in the fol- 
lowing table showing the net divorce rate per 100,000 population 
in the several States. Ministers of the gospel will do well to study 
carefully these figures and then think through to the consequences 
to the church and the nation if this degradation continues: 


Nevada, 652; Montana, 413; Arizona, 358; Oregon, 277; Washing- 
ton, 239; California, 230; New Hampshire, 227; Indiana, 223; Texas, 221; 
Michigan, 221; Arkansas, 220; Missouri, 202; Idaho, 196; New Mexico, 
191; Wyoming, 186; Illinois, 183; Ohio, 176; Rhode Island, 176; Oklahoma, 
170; Iowa, 168; Florida, 163; Utah, 158; Kansas, 155; Vermont, 153; 
Nebraska, 144; Kentucky, 140; Connecticut, 130; Tennessee, 128; Colorado, 
128; Louisiana, 115; Delaware, 114; Maine, 112; Minnesota, 108; Missis- 
sippi, 105; Massachusetts, 101; Alabama, 101; South Dakota, 95; Virginia, 
92; Wisconsin, 89; Maryland, 87; North Dakota, 75; Pennsylvania, 74; 
West Virginia, 69; Georgia, 54; New Jersey, 54; New York, 44; North 
Carolina, 30; South Carolina, 20; District of Columbia, 15. 


Think of this another way. A responsible journal, the Bibli- 
cal Review of New York, puts this before us: 
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England had 4,401 divorces last year, and is much alarmed thereat. 
According to recent figures every eleven days America has as many as 
England has in a year. About 133,000 American families split up in 
1920. It is computed that every four minutes of every hour of every 
day and night some American couple arranges separation. In the last 
twenty years 3,767,182 American men and women secured divorce papers. 
This involved 5,600,000 minor children, whose homes were wrecked by 
the divorce mills. This is a frightful condition of affairs if these figures 
are even approximately correct. 


But it is not so much the statistical side of the subject, how- 
ever alarming it is, that alone should arouse the churches and 
the nation, as it is the seeming tolerance of the church itself toward 
this evil. Times have changed and moral standards have changed 
with them. Divorced people with new wives or new husbands, de- 
fiant often of these standards, are no longer looked down upon so- 
cially as they once were. Society itself, at a time when the virtues 
of the home are the subject of satire in playhouse and fiction, has 
largely lost repugnance to things immoral. Nor are they refused 
association, sometimes even honor in the church of God whose laws 
they defy and whose teachings they reject. A change is coming— 
a change, we hope, for the better. But so low has the consciousness 
of the depravity of this sin against God sunk that some ministers 
of the Christ, who himself strictly forbade divorce, or at least the 
remarriage of divorced persons, still will not hesitate to marry 
people who have been divorced without any special inquiry as to 
their personal guilt, or will marry them merely on ez-parte state- 
ment. 

Pathetic, indeed, are the tragedies of life. Who can voice 
the agony of a broken heart? Who can describe the passing of a 
heaven that once came to stay, and the intrusion of a memory that 
will never go? Such experiences may enter the lives of the best 
of people. The sympathy of every Christian heart will go out, 
therefore, like the pity of God, to such broken lives, and by no 
word or act will any Christian make life harder for those who by 
no fault of their own sit among the ashes of a happy past holding 
withered flowers of a Paradise Lost. 

But should they marry again? In view of the tremendous 
consequences to church and state sentiment can play no part here. 
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Neither personal desires, nor a paganized conscience, nor an accom- 
modating casuistry, which would find reasons plenty all the other 
way if human convenience were not stronger than divine law, can 
become a substitute standard for Christian conduct. It is an 
easy thing to follow Jesus Christ when he is going our way. But 
it is marvelous how acute and subtle we become in moral dialectics 
when Christ Jesus crosses human nature. The law of Christ is, 
or should be, the law of the church. 

The question to many, however, is What is this law? Is it 
unequivocal? Those whose reasoning is always in harmony with 
their personal desires, assume that Jesus permitted divorce. They 
assume that a divorced person for any cause has the right to marry 
again. They assume that divorce nullifies marriage in its deepest 
meaning. They assume all they desire. 

It will be seen at once, however, that all these assumptions are 
purely arbitrary; that they all beg the primal question as to the 
spiritual nature of marriage from a Christian standpoint, and that 
in the last analysis they all logically rest upon airy nothing. Those 
who insist that in marrying again they are not in opposition to 
the teachings of Jesus deliberately ignore, for their own purpose, 
all his declarations in the Gospels of Mark and Luke. Clear and 
explicit as those teachings are, they take their stand, and their only 
stand, upon a single text in Matthew, which unless carefully con- 
sidered makes our Lord contradict himself. By means of this 
doubtful text, which is in opposition to the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke and the positive declarations of the apostle Paul who knew 
the contents of the Gospels (see Harnack, Dates of the Acts), they 
attempt to justify their conduct. They assume that this text 
makes it possible for them, without incurring guilt, to obtain 
divorce and to marry again as often as they please, since, logically 
if there is no law against the first divorce and remarriage, there 
can be no law against any number of successive divorces and re- 
marriages. Upon this slender ground, this unsupported single 
text in the whole Word of God which would do away, as they 
interpret it, with every reason why Jesus should have said any- 
thing at al! on the subject, except to have indorsed the command- 
ment of Moses, which the Pharisees very well knew he did not 
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indorse, such people reduce the Christian ethics of marriage to 
the level of Judaism, paganism, or Mohammedanism. 

Are there any unequivocal teachings of Jesus on this subject ? 
What are those teachings? First, take up Mark, the earliest 
Gospel—Chapter 10. 2-12. “Jsit lawful?” If there was no doubt 
about it, why this question? The Pharisees knew that Moses did 
not make legal provision for nor did he sanction divorce, which 
some people even now do not seem to know, but in mercy to the 
woman enacted a law declaring what should be done if a man 
should put away his wife. This law was a concession, says Jesus, 
to the “hardness” of the human heart, but he did not ignore nor 
excuse the “hardness” of the human heart. It was not the will of 
God but contrary to it. Nor was this concession approved by 
Jesus. His answer was certainly not an indorsement of divorce. 
Jesus did not say “A man may put away his wife for cause, and 
if he does he does not commit adultery; nor does he make her 
commit adultery; and he or she may marry again without sin.” 
Consecutive wives and consecutive husbands are excluded from 
the kingdom of God. If Jesus had permitted divorce at all he 
certainly would have said so when the subject was presented, and 
would not have gone behind Moses to the original law of God. But 
by going back to the intent of God he showed that divorce was not 
contemplated at all in the institution of marriage, but is, on the 
contrary, wholly subversive of the purpose and law of Jehovah. 
The “twain are no more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 

In the face of this interpretation by our Lord of the law of 
God concerning marriage, which, it will be observed, does not 
concede even what Moses permitted, it is difficult to comprehend 
how any reasoning mind can declare that Jesus permitted divorce. 
The Pharisees who heard this declaration of Jesus certainly had 
no doubt of his meaning. Just as certainly his disciples had none. 
It was a clear ringing affirmation, solemnly delivered at a critical 
moment. It was a new law, a law in conflict with both universal 
practice and universal law, Jewish and pagan. It demanded so 
much from human nature that his disciples in confusion and 
distress of mind sought further expression in private from him, 
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hoping that some softening down, some slight modification of his 
absolute prohibition might be possible. But Jesus makes no con- 
cession nor exception. He neither allows nor suggests a shadow 
of deviation from the law of God. On the contrary, he goes further 
and says, “Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her.” Jesus recognizes that a man 
may put away his wife, just as a man may do many other things, 
but he cannot do so and marry again without guilt. If a man 
divorces his wife and “marry another” he becomes an adulterer. 
He has adulterated his former marriage, which is an unlawful act, 


just as much for him as it is for a woman. Thus Jesus throws 


us back again behind Moses to the primal law of God—man and 
wife are one flesh. They cannot be, even though separated, as if 
they had never been one. Whatever may happen between a father 
and his son, the father can never obliterate the fact that he is the 
father of his son. That-fact stays. In the eye of God’s law the 
divorced woman is still, in the deepest reality underlying all 
human acts, the wife of the husband, and if he marries another 
woman he becomes an adulterer; the marriage is an adulterous 
marriage. 

It is the marrying again while the wife or husband is still 
living that makes the act an adulterous act. Jesus is so emphatic 
in his denunciation that he goes beyond Jewish legislation which 
made no reference to a woman divorcing her husband. Dealing 
with universal moral principles which recognize no temporal, 
national, or racial limitations, he boldly denies the moral right of 
divorce in Greek and Roman law, laws then prevalent in Palestine. 
The divine law, which is above human law, and which he applies 
to man, he equally applies to woman. The wife, he declares, 
that divorces her husband and marries another, though this divorce 
and remarriage were legalized by Greek and Roman law, is never- 
theless an adulteress. Thus he sets aside the concession of Moses 
and asserts the primal purpose of God. John the Baptist had lost 
his life for denouncing the adultery of Antipas, and Jesus, defying 
the trap which his tempters had laid for him which would put him 
in the hands of the Tetrarch, boldly reaffirms the declaration of 
John in the face of all law and with full knowledge. as all had 
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knowledge, that Herodias had left her husband, Philip, to live 
with Antipas. 

In the Gospel of Luke one verse only contains the words of 
our Lord bearing upon this subject, the eighteenth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter : “Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that 
is put away from her husband committeth adultery.” Is it pos- 
sible so to twist these words of Jesus that they may mean the 
very opposite of that which he does say? That, for example, a 
man or woman may divorce? That after divorce they may marry 
again? And that they may do this without guilt, and do it as 
often as they please? Is it possible so to misinterpret the words 
of Christ ? 

Divorce and remarriage in the prophetic writings are so re 
pugnant to the will of God (Mal. 2. 10-16) that Jesus, always by 
nature jealous of the honor and holiness of God, condemns here 
any man who marries a divorced woman. He is laying down a 
principle of his kingdom. In Mark, as we have seen, the husband 
who marries again, having a divorced wife living, is guilty of 
adultery against her. Here in Luke, any man, single or married, 
Jew or Gentile, Greek or Roman, who marries a divorced woman 
is also guilty of adultery, and while living with her is living in 
an adulterous relation—an adulterous life. Nor does it lessen the 
guilt that the one remarrying was an “innocent party.” A di- 
vorced woman may be innocent of alleged reasons for being di- 
vorced, but she is not innocent in marrying again. There is the 
guilt. By that guilty act she herself becomes an adulteress, how- 
ever innocent she may have been of any previous adulterous act. 
Any man who marries her, knowing her to be divorced, wrongs 
her husband, by the law and in the sight of God, for though di- 
vorced she is still his wife. He becomes a partner in her guilt, and 
according to the judgment of Christ, “committeth adultery.” 

This seems hard, and it is hard and unbearable, as cutting 
off the hand or losing an eye may be hard, and will probably be 
denied, emphatically denied perhaps by some ministers and lay- 
men, and especially by those who do not recognize the supreme 
authority of Christ. It seems so extreme, so cruel, and even 80 
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unnecessary that it cannot possibly be a correct interpretation. 
But the cross of Christ is not a downy bed of snug comfort. It is 
not a fragrant bed of roses on which one may loll and luxuriate in 
scornful contempt of self-denial, ascetic and medieval. To that 
element in- human society which Saint John designates as the 
“world,” that element still wallowing in those vices which occa- 
sioned Saint Paul’s terrible indictment of heathenism in the days 
of Rome’s Imperial splendor, an element which delights in Ellen 
Key’s Love and Marriage, in Bernard Shaw’s Getting Married, in 
Ibsen’s drama, A Doll’s House, to such, indeed, the moral code of 
Jesus, which protects the home, which purifies and sweetens love, 
which, like the wings of God over his own, shelters little children, 
and puts blood and iron into genuine manhood, this saying of 
Jesus, like many other hard sayings in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which many think to be the biggest bunch of contradictions against 
human nature ever flung in the face of reason, may indeed seem 
hard, and his cross a bed of thorns. But to the church of God, 
which, with all its faults, made up as it is of imperfect men and 
women, is nevertheless the inspiration of the highest and holiest 
ideals that ever entranced the souls of men—and to those within 
the church, or those outside of it who with John Stuart Mill would 
still wish their moral lives should win the approval of Jesus, 
those who by intuition and experience know that no excellence, 
spiritual or other, is gained without self-denial, and despite falter- 
ing steps and halting will still follow the gleam—to such these 
words of Jesus, which do not change with every change of the wind, 
will not seem too severe for sacrificial obedience to him, nor be 
deemed repressive of noblest individuality, of truest freedom, or 
of happiest living. And if some near-statesman versed in Herbert 
Spencer’s sociology, but ignorant of history, having more regard 
for human weakness than for national strength, should rule out 
these teachings of Jesus as socially impracticable, legally impos- 
sible, the reply at hand is in a recent utterance of the Anglican 
Bishop of Carlisle, “Everybody who knows anything about the 
history of mankind knows that the family, and not the individual, 
is the oldest and best unit of social life; that nations and peoples 
have always been happy and strong in proportion to the strength 
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and felicities of their domestic relationships; and that wherever 
the foundations of family life have been undermined, the social 
edifice has toppled down to misery and ruin.” 

The next record of Jesus’ teaching is in Matthew, chapters 
5. 32 and 19. 8-13. The first text is imbedded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It agrees word for word with Mark and Luke 
except for a parenthetical clause, “saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion.” The same clause also occurs in the fuller account of Christ’s 
teachings in the nineteenth chapter. 

For those who favor divorce these passages are assumed to 
be a safe refuge and a sure defense. It is interesting, however, 
to the simple layman as it is to the textual critic to inquire why 
this clause, which gives the right to divorce on the ground of forni- 
cation, should occur in Matthew only and not a trace of it be 
found in either Mark or Luke or John or anywhere else in the 
New Testament. The fact is, there is grave doubt that our Lord 
ever spoke those words. For it will be observed that if the state- 
ment in Matthew is the correct teaching of our Lord it is incon- 
sistent with his teaching in Mark and Luke. There he condemns 
divorce as contrary to the will and purpose of God in the creation 
of man. But in Matthew he accommodates this teaching to what 
he had declared previously to have been permitted because of “the 
hardness of your hearts.” Evidently the teaching in Mark, the 
earliest Gospel, is the original teaching, and that clause in Matthew 
must be a gloss by Matthew or the editor of Matthew, who prob- 
ably thought that by inserting such saving comment he would 
prevent the possibility of Hebrew Christians, for whom Matthew 
wrote, erroneously asserting that Jesus was in opposition tc Moses. 
Then again, if our Lord in Matthew sanctions divorce for adultery, 
why should the disciples have been astonished at such a sanction ? 
Such teaching was already the doctrine of the Pharisees, certainly 
of the school of Schammai, who in opposition to the school of 
Hillel allowed divorce for this cause only and not for any other, 
and was in common practice everywhere among all classes and 
all peoples, Jew, Greek, and Roman. What, then, was new or 
strange about it? And why should he so respond to their protest 
that it were better not to marry at all than to be forbidden to 
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divorce a wife under any condition—which he had not forbidden 
if he sanctioned divorce? And why, again, should he have answered 
that all could not accept that doctrine, when it was accepted by 
everybody, but only those who “make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake,” when as a matter of fact there was no 
suffering or self-denial or making of one’s self a eunuch in the case 
at all—if he sanctioned divorce? He could not have forbidden 
divorce and sanctioned it at the same time. 

But notwithstanding the omission by Mark and Luke, grant 
that Jesus did admit divorce on the ground of adultery. What 
permission is there in that clause for divorce on other ground, such 
as desertion, failure to support, ill treatment, bad habits, incom- 
patibility of temper, and other causes which the state allows? 
And where in that clause is permission given a man who divorces 
his wife, or the woman that is divorced, on such grounds, the right 
to marry again? None whatever. The question of the Pharisees 
was, “Is it lawful for a man to divorce his wife for any reason ?” 
(xara maoav alriav). Jesus answered, “Whoever does so makes 
her commit adultery, and whosoever marries her commits adul- 


tery.” Leaving aside, therefore, all questions about the clause 


>’ 


“except for fornication,” it stands indisputable that divorce for 
any of the causes mentioned was condemned by the Lord Jesus. 

That this was the understanding of the teachings of Jesus 
among his immediate disciples and of the primitive apostolic 
church to which that teaching came and which it practiced for 
nearly three hundred years is evidenced by the teaching of the 
apostle Paul, who tells the Romans that marriage is indissoluble, 
and that one who is divorced and remarries is guilty of adultery. 
“For the woman which hath an husband is bound by the law to 
her husband as long as he liveth; but if the husband be dead, she 
is loosed from the law of her husband. So then if, while her 
husband liveth, she be married to another man, she shall be called 
an adulteress; but if her husband be dead, she is free from that 
law ; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married to another 
man.” (Rom. 7. 2, 3.) 

This is in perfect accord with the teaching of Jesus in the 
synoptic Gospels. Paul was well acquainted with the Gospels of 
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Mark and Luke, notwithstanding the objections of many well- 
known New Testament scholars. In a. p. 66 Mark and Luke and 
Paul were all together in Rome. (Col. 4. 10-14; Philem. 24.) 
That the Gospels of Mark and Luke were written during the life 
time of the apostle, that is before 68, may be seen almost demon- 
strated in Harnack’s Dates of the Acts, and with his conclusions 
agree Hofman, Thiersch, Wieseler, Resch, and Blass. 

Again in 1 Cor. 7, 10 the apostle strictly forbids remarriage, 
and he does this on the ground that it is the teaching of Jesus. 
“And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let 
not the wife depart from her husband; but and if she depart, let 
her remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband: and let 
not the husband put away his wife.” The reason for this, in the 
mind of the apostle, is the words of Jesus, which he quotes in 
Eph. 5. 31: “For this cause shall a mian leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined to his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh.” 

Suck then, in briefest form, are the teachings of Jesus con- 
cerning divorce and marrying again, and Paul’s understanding of 
those teachings. According to Mark and Luke, Jesus absolutely 
forbade divoree—not separation, but divoree, for any reason. If 
Matthew had put in a proviso, just think of the confusion there 
would have been in all Christian communities to which the Epistles 
of Paul would have come, or to whom the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke would have come, and then later the Gospel of Matthew! 

Paul in all his travels knows no such confusion. History 
knows of none. Not a single writing coming down to us from 
the early church hints at such. The teaching of Jesus on divorce 
seems to be as clear as his teaching on any other subject in the 
gospel. The church does not now everywhere accept this teaching, 
though the ideal is ever before her, and many will utterly reject 
this interpretation of his teaching as being ‘illiberal and not in 
harmony with the larger freedom of the age, which is not the ques- 
tion just now before us. But what should concern both ministry 
and laity is the corrupting influence of easy divorce upon society 
in general. For, as Professor Peabody remarks: 


One of the most startling evidences which the pitiful records of the 
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divorce courts disclose is the fact that domestic instability in the United 
States prevails chiefly not among the poor, or among the foreign born, 
or the hard-working class, but among the ambitious, commercialized, 
migratory class of native-born American. . . . The perverted stand- 
ards and ideals of the commercialized rich filter down, like the water 
of an infected spring, through the social strata, poisoning many a life 
which has no direct contact with the temptations of prosperity, but is 
thirsty for satisfactions which the prosperous appear to enjoy (Jesus 
and the Social Question, p. 177). 


And this clear-headed thinker on the social question tells that 


The loosening of the marriage tie is from this point of view (that 
is, the drift of social standards and ideals in modern life) the premoni- 
tion of a general landslide of social morality, as in the Alps the occasional 
fall of icy fragments indicates a general softening of the crust which 
may culminate in a mighty avalanche (p. 172). 


I began this study with a quotation from Viscount Bryce and 
will close with another which may be well considered by all who 
have ability of thought and the power of the forward look: 


The material progress of the world, the mastery of man over nature 
through a knowledge of her laws, the diffusion of knowledge and of the 
opportunities for acquiring it, are themes which ceaselessly employ the 
tongues of speakers and the pens of journalists, while they swell with 
pride the heart of the ordinary citizen. But they are not the things 
upon which the moral advancement of mankind or the happiness of 
individuals chiefly turns. They coexist, as the statistics of recent years 
show, with an increase over all, or nearly all, civilized countries of lunacy, 
of suicide, and of divorce. 
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PASTORAL TRAILS 


Artuvur W. Hewitt 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Lone ago, down pastures that slanted toward the sunset, 
I called the cattle home at evening. I was a barefooted boy home 
from school and hungry, and, leaning on the bars, I watched the 
cowpaths near me meeting like rivers on a map, far away branch- 
ing wide on the green hillside. To-day my pasture is metaphorical. 
Shepherd of a kind then unknown to me, I trace the branching 
trails past the homes and into the sorrows of my rural folk. Come 
with me. 


The rural pastor’s work is to befriend and influence men, 
wherever he finds them at the sympathetic moment. The most 
effective pastoral visits are sometimes made on the street corners 
and in the grain fields. I am not under the delusion that I am 
telling anything new. Some time ago a religious paper featured 
the work of certain pastors who visited men in the fields and 
swung pitchforks while they talked with laborers at their tasks. 
This was heralded as a new, redeeming vision in the rural pas- 
torate. I read with amazement. Did not the good editors know 
that never had the best rural pastors done otherwise? I cannot 
remember when this was not common with all those who under 
any circumstances could mingle with men. Those who live in 
the country (not as a part of well-planned duty in “uplifting” but 
naturally and inevitably) must like, and be like, plain country 
folks. This gossipy casual association is one of the delights of 
the pastorate. It certainly gathers rich folklore and traditions. 

One bright blue afternoon I was pitching on a load of hay 
for a farmer friend. Golden grain was waving near, and Spruce 
Mountain stood magnificent above the green woods which ran 
down the Brook Road. The field sloped down to a green swale 
and my friend on the load took up his parable: 

“Will Perry, he came over to mow grass for Dan Page once, 
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and it was in that swale, and he hadn’t swung the scythe three 
times *fore he said, ‘Gosh, Dan! MHaint ye got no rubber boots 
I could get to wear?’ ‘Why, yes!’ Dan said. ‘You go up to that 
shed and just inside the door to the right you'll find my pair. 
Put ’em on!’ And by and by Will came back kind o’ mumbling 
and said, ‘I couldn’t find no boots!’ ‘Well, by gosh, no!’ Dan 
said, ‘I got em on myself. Didn’t think of that!” 

I was going home past the village inn carrying a loaf of 
bread when the innkeeper said, “I never see a loaf of bread with- 
out thinking of a prayer meeting in Topsham when I was a boy. 
The old deacon leading the meeting spoke of bread as the staff 
of life, when his wife whispered to a neighbor so loud you could 
hear her all over the meeting, ‘’Taters is mine!’” After this 
story the innkeeper’s talk drifted to that richest of all mines of 
rural tradition, the red schoolhouse by the road. Here the boys 
played tag in the summer and Fox and Geese in the winter. In 
the winters of auld lang syne the big boys came to school, up to 
the age of twenty-one. This added to the interest, if not the 
effectiveness, of discipline. One day the man-grown lubbers were 
told that on Friday they must “speak pieces.” Not wishing to 
do this they put their heads together and plotted against the day. 
It came, antl they were ready. The teacher called the name of 
a pupil nearly six feet tall. He went out before the school, made 
his bow, and spoke: 

Niagara Falls, 
Is wide and deep, 


And it would be a good place 
To wash out sheep. 


After a profound bow, he took his seat and his successor was called 
forward by the grim teacher. His oration also was brief: 


God made squirrels 
To run on a rail. 
God made puppies 
To catch ’em by the tail. 


The success of the third was not so distinguished. He bowed 


low and began— 
When I lays on my little bed— 
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“Take your seat!” shouted the teacher, and the entertainment was 
over. 

Whenever it rains, one of my townsmen remarks, “Well, | 
see the brother is busy.” The reference is to a joke he has on me 
in his story of an old presiding elder to whom a widow offered 
the hospitality of her cottage for the night. In the morning th 
preacher asked what kindness he might do in return. Now the 
season was very dry and the widow suggested that he pray for 
rain to save her garden. He promised, and rode away. Soon there 
was a cloud-burst which washed all her cabbages into the river. 
She looked out upon the ruins and cried, “O dear! Those Meth- 
odists always do overdo things so!” 

Such are the enjoyments of casual conversation which | 
mention, not to string story after story, but to show the comrade- 
ship of the eountry neighborhood and the homeliness of its tradi- 
tions, sunshot with humor or tender with pathos, where one 
lives again Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush or The Heart of Midlo- 
thian. I would not tell such things to poke fun at these country 
folks, for I am of them, and I love them. They are my people, 
and their God is my God. 

How often, too, is the life and conversation of the country- 
side rich in literary material, or deep in religious value! I shall 
never cease to kick myself because long ago I failed to jot down 
scenes from the conversations of John McDonald, a preacher 
superannuated in my first parish, where he used to tell me tradi- 
tions of the fathers in days when the camp meeting was: in its 
glory and revivals were mighty. 

One of them was of a hard-hearted man who openly defied 
the power of God in a revival meeting. In strong, jubilant 
chorus the congregation joined, then knelt in impassioned inter- 
cession. The terrified sinner ran like mad out of the meeting. It 
was a rainy night of November, but like Cain fleeing before Je- 
hovah, he ran till in a remote field he knelt in the mud and stubble 
among some ungathered stocks of corn. The conviction of sin was 
tearing at his heart. All night in that cornfield he wrestled like 
Jacob with the angel, till sin had broken his heart. God forgave 
his sins, just as gray dawn came over the mountains. 
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Another story was of a schoolhouse meeting which a wicked 
man tried to break up by throwing stones through the windows at 
the old-fashioned lanterns within. It was in the edge of the back- 
woods, but Heaven was moving among those rough benches. The 
worshipers prayed till suddenly their persecutor rushed into their 
midst asking them to pray that his soul might be saved from Hell. 

I never shall forget the light in the face of that white-bearded 
old preacher when sometimes he spoke of the city of God; nor the 
awfulness of his eye when he warned of “eternal burnings.” He 
told me of a great concourse on Lyndonville Camp Ground long 
ago. The sun threw shadows of the leaves over the white canvas 
roof of the great tent, but the audience was all aghast with terror 
at a sermon on the text, “There remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins.” Long afterwards I remembered it with melancholy reflec- 
tion, for the old man was dead, and it was the last week of meetings 
ever to be held on that camp ground. I stood on the platform 
where the fathers had thundered. The congregation was thin 
under the dimly lighted tent, the great moon rose, blood-red, over 
the maples, and the camp fires were burning to red embers all 
around us. The “faith of our fathers” is “living still,” but their 
works have passed away. 

There is another class of people thinly dotting the country 
parish who are rapidly passing “into the world of light,” but who 
have treasures of tradition, when gifted to tell it, rich as what 
Scott gathered in the border ballads of Scotland. These are the 
soldiers of the sixties, about whom our grandchildren will ask, 
and we cannot tell them. One of these would have saved a joke 
on himself if he had told the history of the past instead of criticiz- 
ing the present. (He was not of my parish or I would not let 
you laugh at him.) When the rural council gathered in the 
country store, a veteran, jealous of our Sammies in khaki, said, 
“These soldiers now don’t have no such hard times as we had in 
the sixties. We had nothing to eat but hard tack, but they are 
sending these boys sugar, and coffee, and beans, and nice white 
bread and everything good to eat, and now I see they have 
just got some new kind of food. I read yesterday that they had 
sent them pajama.” Verily that would be to chew the rag. 
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Humor in one, heartache in another. One day I met an 
old soldier coming from the cemetery. Through the Civil War 
he had served in the second battery of Vermont Light Artillery 
and was a veteran of Port Hudson. I had heard him tell of the 
fierce bombardment when armies dug and burrowed into the 
ground like woodchucks, to be sheltered from the shot. This old 
man was my friend. When against the noise and opposition of 
half the town I was trying to put a park in the center of our 
village he helped me set the trees and, though very lame, he lugged 
water to them every day to make sure they should not die. Once 
he sent me a card, while enjoying the only vacation he had taken 
for years, saying he was having “a grand good time, but would 
surely come back in time to vote for me.” This was volunteered 
information, for I never talked with men about their votes, but the 
reference was to an election which sent me to the Legislature for 
the second time, and since no other representative had been 
reelected he wanted to make sure that I did not fail. 

“Were you going home?” I asked. “If you were, I will go 
with you and we will talk about that pension now.” 

He needed that someone should write to Senator Dillingham 
for him. His pension had never been adequate and now he was 
sick and old, and nearly blind. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’ve been up to the graveyard.” Then 
he broke down and cried. Two months ago he had buried his 
wife. 

We went into the home where he was living all alone. His 
son was fighting for his country with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. i 

“T’ve got a letter from the boy,” he said, “but I can’t read 
it. When Emma was here she was eyes for me.” 

I read the long and interesting letter to him, a letter which 
showed that the boy did not know his mother was dead. I de 
scribed the pictures on the cards it enclosed. Then I unfolded the 
white silk handkerchief embroidered with lace. A shock went 
over me. This was hard, cruel business, but he would have to 
know. “Can you see this circle of bright colors?’ I asked. 
“These yellow points are the ends of the flagstaffs. Here is Old 
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Glory beside the banner of England, and here is the flag of 
Belgium; this is the flag of France, and this is the flag of Italy. 
They are all draped together in the center, and this embroidery 
in old English letters underneath them is—is the words ‘To my 
dear Mother.’ ” 

Then the tears of his desolation ran down like the rain and 
the old man whimpered like a dog. 

It was Henry Vaughan who 


Felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness, 


and I, too, when comforting my people on the last and loneliest 
trail have sometimes felt strangely, weirdly near that everlasting 
world. 

I have been out on the hills calling among homes when, just 
as if a strong hand were laid on my naked heart, I would be 
impressed that I ought to visit a house perhaps in a district which 
I was not intending to touch. Never have I failed to find that 
this strange tugging at my soul was serious with awful meaning. 
It does not come often, but I have more than once obeyed it to 
the comfort of dying men. In one case I did not know the man 
existed till I went at this call. Once I disobeyed it. I was a 
student pastor at South Barre, nineteen years old. A deep 
impression clouded me with its very heaviness that I ought to 
visit the home of a Mrs. Wark, a woman seemingly perfectly 
well and the mother of a happy family. Dreading at that age to 
do any calling, I postponed it for a week. The next Saturday I 
was coming from school to my charge when a South Barre boy 
leaped from his bicycle to the ground beside me. “Any news?” 
I asked him. His answer stunned its way through my heart. 
“Yes. Hadn’t you heard? Mrs. Wark is dead.” 

I do not want to insist on this thing, but I am not the only 
man in whom I have witnessed this experience. When I came 
to Plainfield the Congregational Church was open and the Rev. 
Perrin B. Fisk was pastor, a broadminded, highly educated old 
man, not given to superstitions. In a Sunday evening union 
service, I heard him preach an intensely solemn warning of sudden 
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death. He said that he felt strangely compelled to preach that 
sermon. Once before he had done so under the same compulsion 
and could not avoid taking the hand of a man after service and 
saying, “I wish you would take this sermon to yourself.” That 
man was dead in three days. After telling this experience, Mr. 
Fisk continued, “I do not know for whom on this second occasion 
this warning is sent, but I can’t help feeling very deeply that 
there is some man right here to-night to whom God sends this last 
message.” That was Sunday evening. Friday afternoon a man 
living twenty rods from the church was crushed to death on the 
railroad. 

A few years ago a physician practicing in my parish asked 
me to ride out under a wooded mountain to visit a patient he was 
trying in vain to help. She had hallucinations. She knew that 
she was dead and God would not forgive her sins. I went into 
the room and told her that her pastor had come to talk with her. 
With glassy eyes she stared at me through the twilight and said 
that she was glad, but I was too late—she was dead and God would 
not forgive her sins. 

“Are you willing to talk with me about it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly. 

“Then listen hard. Can’t you remember when you were sick 
and feverish and you dreamed some awful thing was chasing 
you and you couldn’t move, or the rocks were falling on you and 
you couldn’t move, and it all seemed true, but it wasn’t true, and 
was just a bad dream because you were sick? Do you remember 
it ?” . 

“Yes, it was just that way.” 

“Well now, right now, it is just like that, too. You are sick 
and you think you are dead, but you are not dead; it is just like 
a bad dream because you are sick.” 

A flash of intelligence came into the vacant eyes. “Is that the 
way it is?” she asked. 

“Yes, that is the way it is.” 

“But God will not forgive my sins,” she cried in despair. 

Her daughter was by the bedside. “Do you love this girl ?” 
I asked. 
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“Yes, she’s my girl.” 
“When she used to be naughty and you whipped her, after 
she had cried a long time, did you forgive her and love her again, 
or did you keep right on punishing her, and never let her think you 
loved her any more ¢” 

“No, no! She’s my girl!” 

“Of course she is. Now, can’t you understand that you are 
God’s girl, just as this girl is your girl? Don’t you remember 
‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him’¢ Just as you love your girl and forgive her, God 
loves you and forgives you.” 

The dull eyes brightened and she asked eagerly once more, 
“Is that the way it is?” 

“Yes, that is the way it is. You have been punished long 
enough and God will forgive now. ‘For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee, but with great mercy will I gather thee.’ Do you 
want me to pray for you?” 

“Yes, I do!” 

The waters had been too deep for me, but I went right 
through. I prayed and found God. I prayed not only for heal- 
ing, but for forgiveness. As sometimes with our consciousness 
and sometimes with our subconsciousness, so, for aught I know, we 
may sometimes with our hallucinations know ourselves best. I 
faced straightforwardly toward God and found him with the poor 
troubled soul at my side. Great comfort and peace came over 
her. Her delusion was gone. She was happy in the fullness of 
pardon. 

As we rustled home through the October leaves I told the 
doctor, who had not been in the room with us. He only said 
with a smile, “O yes! She is all right now, but I know her case. 
The delusion will all be back to-morrow, bad as ever.” I did not 
dispute him. 

That was years ago. I have carefully inquired of the woman’s 
relatives. Call it by whatever coincidence or accident you will, 
from that moment her delusions never returned. 

In July, 1911, on the last afternoon before I was to leave 
for a summer vacation at Hampton Beach, I was looking over 
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some manuscripts which it was imperative for me to complete that 
day. I was excited at the prospect of my first glimpse of the ocean. 
My parish was farther than Greenland from my thoughts. I had 
no further duties to perform in it before I left. Suddenly be- 
tween me and my papers came the thought of a certain man, so 
vividly, so allconsumingly that I could not drive my mind to the 
consciousness of anything else but his image. The man had not 
once been present in my thoughts for months, though he was a 
godless, profane man who never came to church. I knew the call 
full well. Dropping my papers I hastened to the man’s home. 
No news had reached me of his illness though I had known he 
was always frail. I found him on his deathbed, desiring to repent 
and give his heart to God. I baptized him that day. Death 
followed close on my track. 

I have no words to tell you how direct, how intimate, how 
personal I believe is the companionship any pastor may have with 
the “Holy Spirit, faithful Guide.” Such experiences as I have 
told may not be frequent, but the pastoral trails over the loneliest 
pasture will be bright with the glory of God, just as really in 
the common duty as if there were a supernatural message for 
each moment. 

No true pastor feels that he is giving more than receiving. 
In a ministers’ club I told of the great help I got for my pulpit 
ministry by visiting my people. In all seriousness a city pastor 
remarked that his experience had been that the majority of his 
parishioners didn’t have mentality enough so that any part of 
their conversations could be incorporated into his sermons (!). Oh 
the poor ninny! 

When I get disgusted with some one of my people; when I 
think he is “cussed” to the bone and his funeral would highly 
adorn the sanctuary; then I know it is high time I should pay 
tribute to His Excellency the President of the Livery Stable and 
drive forth seeking intimacy with the abominated brother. To- 
gether we perform a dissertation on the faith of our fathers and a 
degustation of dandelion greens. Then, abiding in love, I drive 
the sorrel horse home through the green gloaming. 

When I think it is a hard lot to be a country pastor or be- 
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come discontented through worldliness, I take from my pocket 
a gold Waltham watch and think of the friend who owned it long 
ago. We were schoolmates together in Montpelier Seminary. 
Far beyond mine was the clearness of his strong mind ; far beyond 
mine was the grace God had given him; and his chosen work, like 
mine, was the ministry. Keen of thought, clear and eloquent in 
speech, pleasing in person, no young man ever faced a more 
splendid career. Then the white plague put its hand upon him, 
and he went home without a murmur to his mountain farm. 

I became his pastor. One Sunday morning he asked me to 
visit him. “What day will you come?” he said, and I answered, 
“I will come Thursday.” With joy he turned to his mother: 
“Brother Hewitt is coming Thursday!” Yes, that very Thursday 
I did go—to preach his funeral sermon. When his mother was 
praying God to spare the life which was temporal she cried, “O 
God, save my boy!” The young man heard it and said, “He does 
save me, mother!” but he spake of things unseen which are eternal. 
His last words were, “Tell the young people I love them and want 
them to come to Jesus.” Over his coffin I gave them the message, 
but his message to me was one that he never knew he gave. 

It was in the winter before he died. The warm snows were 
thawing in the gray afternoon around the little schoolhouse in 
the edge of the woods. Here the young man taught school. I 
was his superintendent as well as his pastor, and I was making 
an official visit. It was on a day when I was ambitious and un- 
easy. I was pastor of a church of only seventy-four members, in 
a little country village, and I wasn’t getting on in the world at 
all. For a moment I had forgotten that God was letting me do 
the work which had been the dream of this splendid young man 
six years my senior, who now could do nothing but teach four 
poor, homespun little children—that was all. The school was over, 
the four pupils had gone, I had inspected the register and was 
ready to go—still bitter at the littleness of my opportunity, when 
my friend said, “Brother Hewitt, won’t you kneel with me on the 
floor and ask God’s blessing on what I have tried to do to-day? 
I never dare leave the great responsibility of teaching these chil- 
dren without asking God’s blessing.” 
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The four little children have changed so that I shouldn’t 
know them, and their teacher has been fifteen years in his grave, 
but I have never thought of that winter afternoon without wishing 
my soul were pure as Vernon Clark’s. For he could do the humble 
task “with eye single to the glory of God,” happy in believing 
that nothing was greater. Oh how right he was! 

Surely we ought to be at least as devoted as the best of those 
to whom we minister, and not less holy than Francis of Assisi was 
this poor man whose story Rev. Leon Morse of Somersworth told 
on Hedding Camp Ground: 

“Up in the Green Mountain State there lived a Methodist 
who really loved his church. He was a farmer, who, in common 
with his neighbors, had to get up at four, or at the latest five, 
o’clock six mornings of the week. But, unlike them, every Sunday 
morning he arose at half-past three to do the chores about the 
place, and drove seven miles to church with his family, stayed to 
Sunday school, and, if possible, returned to the evening service. 
And this he did for nearly twenty years, until in a new home his 
Sunday drive was only six miles. 

“The church was so close to his heart that his favorite hymn 
seemed perfectly natural to be repeated anywhere by him, and 
probably no quotation aside from the promises of Holy Writ fell 
from his lips more often than the words: 

“*T love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 


The church our blest Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood.’ 


“He was a steward in the church. Once the vice principal 
from an institution of learning, who had been placed on the board 
of stewards, asked what his duties would be. The reply was char- 
acteristic: ‘My brother, the principal duties of a steward in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are to pay the bills no one else will 
meet.’ He had already proved this statement, for, at a fourth 
Quarterly Conference, when there was a deficiency in the minis- 
ter’s salary and the other brethren had decided to let it remain 
unpaid, after all were through talking, he arose and said: 
‘Brothers, you all know that I am not a rich man by any means, 
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but our pastor is going to have his salary if I have to pay the 
deficiency myself. It is all wrong for a church to be dishonorable 
in business transactions.’ That deficiency was met right away. 

“There came a time at last when he was absent from the 
church. Sad hearts knew why. Friends gathered at the home. 
The minister came, and the words from the text of comfort were 
these: ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.’ Stewards of the church stood together near 
the door, and one of them laid a rough but most kindly hand on 
the shoulder of a griefstricken youth, and said with trembling 
lips: ‘What shall we do in the church without your father? And 
the lad replied, between choking sobs: ‘I don’t know.’ 

“That scene will never leave my memory. I was that boy. 
Oh, church of my father and of my father’s God! 

“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife” they spend 
their fameless days, unhaloed saints of the humble home; but 
when storms beat wild on the house of God, blinding even their 
pastor’s faith, such men stand around him like the Rock of Ages. 
They are the true rewards of pastoral labors. 

Long ago in the Holy Land, there were two brothers, and 
the elder said, “I am rich in houses and lands and have none to 
feed but myself. My brother is very poor and has many mouths 
to feed. I will go out by night and carry my sheaves into his 
field.” But the younger said, “God has abundantly blessed me 
with many little ones to love, and my brother is poor and lonely, 
and has none but me to love him. I will go out by night and carry 
my sheaves into his field.” At the far ends of the fields they began, 
and at first neither knew of the other’s labor, but at last, in the 
light of the Harvest Moon one night they met and let fall in 
astonishment their last two sheaves, each at the other’s feet. And 
the legend is that on that spot made holy by love the Temple of 
God was built. So the country pastor takes to his people his sheaves 
of labor and love. So he meets them bringing their harvest of love 
and labors. On any spot sanctified by this interchange of mu- 
nificence a temple of God may rise, its snowy steeple standing high 
among the green hills, its invisible dominion reaching beyond 
the stars. 
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NELSON CASE—FRIEND OF BAKER UNIVERSITY 


Witum A. Quayle 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I. Tue Impresstve Procession 


Baxer University, now as we cast wistful eyes over the 
names, has had a distinguished list of presidents of its board of 
trustees. It would be of profit to name the entire company of 
trustees of the college from that day when in the desert of Kansas 
some Methodist preacher dreamers saw the vision of Baker Uni- 
versity. 

The college should keep the picture of each trustee and have 
it in a room sacred to the memory of those who saw with God’s 
eyes the needs of God’s children; for the educators called Chris- 
tian are the real statesmen of this world. They see that culture 
without Jesus is a fiction. They see that morality without Chris- 
tianity is a make-believe. They see that the doings of history 
are the workings out of the Providence of the great God and that 
to be allied with him is to take a man’s share in the bringing in 
the Day of Man which is the Day of God. We do well to freight 
our memories with the dignity of the service of these men who 
come and go as their sort has come and gone and their successors will 
come and go—the patient, farseeing, faith-men who bear the 
cross of helping youth to its to-morrow while youth looks on 
neglectfully and cursorily, nor guesses what high thing happens 
for its sake and in its viewless sight. 

May we see through tearful eyes this procession of the Chris- 
tophers of Baker University who, in crowded days with penury as 
their dower, have come and gone and refused defeat and have 
aspired like flame skyward to make light and heat and power and 
please the blessed Christ of God with an oblation of manhood and 
womanhood equipped and knighted for the bettering of the world. 
I would we might catch sight of their passing faces, so strong, 
reliant, uncomplaining, so unthanked and so unexpecting of thanks, 
rewarded solely by the thought that life shall be enlarged by them 
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and flung out to horizons that hold sunsets and day springs on 
the frontiers. 

In this striking procession walks Nelson Case, who was for 
thirty-eight years a trustee of Baker University and for the last 
twenty-five years was president of that board. He was beginning 
his last year of a quarter century of service as president of the 
board of trustees of Baker University when his strength grew 
brittle and broke like a violin string, making music as it snapped. 


Il. Tue Crrven 


Personally I have known this ideal citizen since my student 
days in Baker University. I can see now as when first I saw that 
tall, slender figure with a nervous grace in it and the fine sensitive 
face looking from his height like a watcher from a tower. He was 
a lawyer of repute, a man with a well and widely selected library, 
a mind at home in many climes of thought and reading, who never 
needed to go somewhere to find company, for the ages met on his 
library shelves. Yet was this man never so occupied that he had 
not space to give to citizenship. He was a live man among live 
men and live issues. He always knew men were more than books 
and that the tides of life were running freer and wider than 
Shakespeare’s and Milton’s muse. I have been impressed with 
the surefootedness of his citizen instinct. He was not averse to 
polities, meaning by that abused word the machinery of republican 
institutions. He knew that nothing which qualified a state was 
trivial, a thing which very many never learn and which all of us 
need to learn and never forget. In reading over the memorials 
of his life I find my heart singing as it reads how Nelson Case, 
lawyer and practicer to the last of his life in the Supreme Court, 
was first a citizen. In May of 1869 he started for Kansas. The 
lure of the West tugged on him. He came to Fort Scott, which 
was as far as the railroad ran, then took stage for the new town 
of Oswego; but his money giving out, he footed it into that town, 
where he put out his lawyer’s sign and where he lived till at his 
death the city paper had this headline: “Oswego’s most illustrious 
citizen is dead.” In that city he served as justice of the peace, 
as city clerk, and for almost forty-five years he was city attorney. 
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He was a member of the Board of Education, a member of the 
Board of Regents of the State Normal School, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Labette County High School, a trustee of 
Oswego College, a member of the City Council, for many years 
president of the City Council, and probate judge of the connty. 
Consider that adventure in politics, ye citizens of to-morrow. To 
do the thing which needed to be done is the inculeation of this 
career, and a worthy inculcation it is. We need to study that 
lesson. If the republic is to live, women and men must give thei: 
best to its least. 

Nothing is common or unclean which helps to its best the 
widest adventure in government this world has yet seen. Nelson 
Case loved his town and wrote its biography, and what is wider, 
helped make its biography. The town meeting was the statesman 
invention of the Puritans and must be held to as the chief stay 
of the republic against all times. The public school is a creation 
of Christian democracy and is to be nurtured by every lover of 
Christian democracy. Guard it, glorify it, modify it, but retain 
it and arrest any hand or voice which would derange it. Politics 
wisely understood deals with every phase of civic life and cleans 
and keeps clean all the fountains of public service. Nelson Case, 
citizen, you have done well. 


III. Tue Scnorar 


The.trouble with most professional men is that the profession 
is so engrossing as to monopolize all the time and leave a man a 
professional success but an intellectual vacuum. The rush of 
things, the compulsion of occupation, is a dreary taskmaster. Save 
in few elect instances this process of absorbing all the vital fluids 
of a strong man’s strength in the discharge of his profession leaves 
a man no leisure for the cultivation of his soul and the nurture of 
his finer faculties of mind. Nelson Case in the fiery days of 
Kansas life, when nothing was made and everything was in the 
making, kept a place of quiet for his soul and took brave journeys 
into what Keats has named “The Realms of Gold where many 
goodly states and kingdoms are.” This phase of a busy profes- 
sional man’s busy life is greatly worthy of meditation. He did 
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not admit the right of the sea to deafen him with its bluster of 
storm so as to disqualify him for the wideness of the. sea at calm. 
It is so easy to mistake the bluster of the sea for the sea. This 
man studied to find some leisurely quiet. Not by avoiding the 
duties which come as the dawn, and shine across the day, but, 
though doing all other rightful things, reserving for his soul times 
apart with great spirits and elect books. He read widely. He had 
intellectual appetencies. He spoke familiarly with many ages and 
mentalities. He was a lawyer and schooled to logic and evidence, 
but he dreamed with Edmund Spenser and his Faérie Queene, 
which is farthest removed from logic and deepest incursion into 
the lands of dream. His miscellaneous writings cover a wide 
range of desire and acquaintanceship and fraternity. It makes 
a body proud to see this Kansas man with shoes of fire fleet as the 
prairies on fire with a wild wind driving it on, shutting the 
intrusive many things out to give pollen to his mind from all the 
winds that blew from all the spring trees of the world of high 
thinking and high saying. In his deepest instincts Nelson Case 
was a scholar. He was wistful in the large things of the mind. 
His manuscripts bequeathed to Baker University will prove a 
valuable directory to youth who are to see how far a man may 
fare in things intellectual when set upon by all the crowded duties 
of a very crowded life; and the professors-to-be in this college will 
do wisely well to send students often to look in at the window of 
this man’s intellectual life. His European Constitutional History 
and his Constitutional History of the United States are his chief 
published volumes, which indicate the breadth of his historical 
understanding and the poise of his historical judgment, and yet 
these were but a trifle of the goodly flotsam and jetsam of the sea 
of his wide mind. His instincts were the instincts of a scholar, 
but never the instincts of a recluse, rather of a man in the joy 


of things and life and books and humankind. 


IV. Tue Curistian ann CuurcHMAN 


This was a quiet man, fitted to weigh evidence, by instinct 
and occupation a jurist. He weighed life and Christ, and found 
in quiet steadfastness of faith the way to God and the way across 
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the ages. He never wavered nor varied. He saw things straight 
and whole. He knew Christ was not an addendum to life but life 
itself. That settled, it was settled for all time and all wheres. He 
is not surprised at the glory of the life in which he now finds his 
content and ecstasy. 

And the church, which is the household of God, he loved with 
a quiet fidelity which knew no cloud across its face. He was 
superintendent of the Sunday school for thirty-five years and was 
at his death superintendent emeritus. He was for fifty-one years 
a member of the official board of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These items are a volume. They speak out loud as to what a 
man of fine mind and heart thought to be the chiefest concern of 
organized society and of the individual spirit. The church was 
not flouted by him but loved by him, supported by him, attended 
by him, served by him. There he attended preaching and Sunday 
school and prayer meeting and official board meetings, knowing 
well that from a little church in a Kansas town there were worn 
footpaths to peace and a clean heart and the heavenly ways which 
should eventuate in the heavenly land. A refined gentleman, 
the feet of whose understanding wandered very far into many 
things of high emprise, knew that he went no whither which was as 
wonderful as the church of the living God, which should later 
in his journey prove “The church of the firstborn, which is in 
heaven.” This lover of God was a lighthouse which, seen from 
far, gave mariners a sure lamp to sail by and make safe voyage. 
No man, poet or seer, can exaggerate the fine thing this man 
was in his winsome, reticent chastity of behavior and of love to 
God. Christianity still relies on such as Nelson Case as its chief 
acts of the apostles. 


V. Frrenp or Baxer University 


From what has been set down thus far it will be clear how 
natural to Nelson Case as for a flower to bloom it was to become 
knit into the story of Baker University and its making. He did 
not think it out: it bloomed out and came to be, without notice to 


himself, later the crowning event in his career and the very reason 
for his being. When he died he was the oldest living practicing 
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attorney before the Supreme Court of Kansas. His name was 
without blemish in his professional career, which had been one 
fit to make any man honorably proud of the achievement, yet in a 
letter, the last written by his hand, as I think, to this writer he 
said that he did not wish his life effort to be judged by his pro- 
fessional career but by his service for Baker University. How im- 
posing an utterance that is. On the frontier of eternity, with his 
time behind him and his mind clear as a Kansas sky after rain, 
seeing things as things are, his professional successes seemed to 
this clean, strong soul to be of minor importance, and his service 
to God and his country in his relation to the oldest college of arts 
in Kansas to be the really dignified occupation of his rugged years. 
It was so, he wrote me, he cared to have his life labor estimated. It 
is so we delight to estimate it. It is so the future will record him. 
It is so Baker University will honor itself in doing him honor. 
Nelson Case, friend of Baker University ! 

A man’s secondary relation becomes his primary relation. 
Baker University at the time of the demise of Nelson Case was 
sixty-five years old. At the same time Judge Case was entering 
on his twenty-fifth year of his presidency of the board of trustees 
and the thirty-third year as trustee. More than a third of the life- 
time of this distinguished institution was this lover of youth and 
lover of Christ and this lover of education president of the board: 
and one half of the life of the college was he a member of its board 
of trustees. This is an edifying consideration. We do well 
to give it heed. As years go this Christian college is young, but 
in sweaty and worthy work it has a thousand summers in its 
life calendar. And in the shaping and grim years when drought 
seemed on it past all recovery, it was his to stand by as relentless in 
purpose to make the college live as misadventures of drought and 
finance were relentless to have it die. It lives: it did not die. But 
for men like Nelson Case the word written had been an obituary 
and not a triumph song. I cannot stay my wealth of admiration 
for these sixty-five years of men who would not be daunted. 

My life has fairly synchronized with the life of Baker Uni- 
versity. It is a trifle of years older than I and what its stone eyes 
‘have seen and cannot find words to record I have both seen and 
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told. The venture of a college when Kansas was a territory, 
when the Great American Desert was biting its way to the Missouri 
River, when the geographers knew that all Kansas was “The 
American Desert,” then how a few Methodist preachers saw the 
“desert blossom as a rose,” as sung out brave flute-voiced Isaiah, 
and planted their rose in the morose soil and proceeded to make 
the desert bring rain and dew, is one of those iliads of faith which, 
if written in the Hallelujah Chorus of faith in the book of the 
_Hebrews, would feel utterly at home and set up singing with the 
rest. I find myself leaning to catch a sight of the sunburned faces 
of those invincible men. They have the voyage look in their eyes 
like old Ulysses sweaty with the salt sweat of the sea. Their 
schooners were prairie schooners, and their lullabies were the un- 
fettered winds of the prairies that never closed eyes for sleep, and 
those voyagers had what grim Ulysses never knew, namely, a 
smiling faith in Christ and an exultancy which cared not for 
sunset nor the coming of the dark, understanding full well that 
sunrise would chase sunset from the sky. They believed in God; 
and that faith is conquest. 

That Nelson Case was by subtle unnamed instinct an educator 
we may clearly know from his having spent thirty-five years as 
superintendent of the Oswego Methodist Sunday school. Only 
born educators do such things. He felt that youth was the root of 
the world, without which no growth was possible. I feel those 
thirty-five eventful years through which this brainy, silent, capable 
man with his world mentality brooding over world concerns, Sun- 
day by Sunday, directed a little Sunday school and knew how great 
the thing was there attempted and in a manner accomplished. All 
Sunday-school workers should warm their hands before this fire 
upon the hearth. It is so easy to take counsel of discouragements 
in work with childhood and youth and maturity as well, but los- 
ing faith gets the world nowhere. Keeping faith gets the world 
everywhere worth its going. Thirty-five years of registered faith 
in child and youth makes a chapter of very brave reading. It is 
like the Battle of Shiloh, where seeming defeat was absolute 
victory. 

This man was a born captain of youth. He was a discoverer 
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of might-to-be in character. Hill and Lough and many beside, 
Nelson Case found out and introduced to themselves. This dis- 
covery of men to themselves is the real Columbus business. More 
and more it seems to me the largest service any soul can render 
the world. We are unknown continents save that we seem to our- 
selves trivial islands; and then, please God, someone comes with 
the diseerning eye and sees in us continental proportions and tells 
us so and we cease triviality and learn magnificence. 

Some wise mind discovered in this discoverer of youth a guid- 
ing faculty for Baker University. It would be fascinating to know 
the genesis of that discovery. We may guess it and keep the 
poetry of the event alive to our thought. In any wise this observ- 
ing and retiring man who saw deeply and far came to be a servant 
in the house, the house of Baker University. And that was a 
great day for that house. For thirty-eight years this observant, 
modest, unblatant man came and went. In those days nobody 
paid the way of trustees of Baker University but the trustee him- 
self. Emolument was there not save the golden emolument of 
feeling the tug of the world’s high need and the response to that 
tug. This was imperial gravitation. Through the years of my 
own presidency of Baker University I recall the patient, untiring 
fidelity of the trustees, this man among them. I see the Davises 
and the Dearborns and the Newt Allens coming as punctually as 
the return of a comet or the sweaty sun. Whatever the need and 
whenever the need, there they were. God bless them all and keep 
their memories green, which without doubt he will. But that the col- 
lege should keep their memories green is not quite so sure an event. 
Colleges grow so easily accustomed to being served that they are 
often remiss in their perception of service rendered and in memory 
of the servants which have ministered to the college life from 
the vital saps of their own spirits. This seems an apt moment 
to lift the word of kindly warning to the college lest it forget to 
give gratitude where it has received munificence. A grateful spirit 
is not less beautiful in an institution than in an individual. 

We have no means of knowing at what stage in the career of 
Judge Case in his affiliation with the life of Baker University it 
began to dawn on him that his superior life work lay there; but so 
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it was that evidently long before his sunset letter to me he had 
settled it that so it was. 

According to his means he was a generous contributor of his 
wealth to this adopted son of his love. The Case Library stands 
as his testimony of affection. And what could more worthil) 
embody this man’s spiritual attitude and sagacity than a library in 
a College of Arts, possession of the church of his love? His lov: 
of books, his unswerving love of culture, his unwavering fidelity 
to his church, his huge belief in youth and in Christian eultur 
for youth, his steady friendship for the republic and his allegiance, 
to republican ideals, all set up song in this Case Library and wil! 


continue song while the world makes swayless way to renewed sun- 


rise, 

Baker University for twenty-five years took front place in 
his plans and prayers. He gave his literary remains to the college 
library. He expressed wish to me in his last letter that the presi- 
dents of the college who had had his vote for their election, namely, 
Gobin, Quayle, Murlin, Mason, and Lough, should measure his 
service to the college over which they had presided. He, though 
his hand was weary and his pain intense, hastened to say he wanted 
no panegyric but a manly utterance to attest the estimate of his 
manly purpose to advantage the work intrusted to him. Not one 
of those presidents has any other memory than of President Nelson 
Case of the trustee board being absolutely a gentleman, urbane, 
sagacious, unmeddlesome, unboisterous, prevalent where needed, 
absent when no demands summoned his services, helpful, prudent, 
far-seeing, faithful to the most trivial as well as to the most im- 
portant details of college business, a fast friend and never a 
carping critic of the college president and set as the way of the 
sun to bring Baker University to its place in the sun and to make 
it a college that needed not to be ashamed before God or man. 

Years are coming. The end of the world is not near. Genera- 
tions will arise and serve their day; but to all the years the life 
and real service which thought service no grievance will be a steady 
light to all such as shall be bondservants of Baker University as it 
is bondservant to its church and country. Nelson Case, good 
friend, and true, good husband and father, lover of all good things 
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and furtherer of knowledge, and rejoicer in things of the Spirit, 
Nelson Case, doctor of Laws, rrienp or Baker University, march 
on, away, and up. 

Faithful capacity can never age nor can its steps weary. There 
be things more enduring than cities set upon a hill. They have 
decayed, and will. But eminent love to God and man and fealty 
to youth and the ideals for youth taught by the Christ shall out- 
last all risings of the sun. 

To his home beloveds this man nearing death never spoke of 
dying, but always spoke of going away; only we know that the 
going away of which he spake was not going away from home but 
going away to home: God houses such as Nelson Case well and 
near Christ’s self. God likes good company. 
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ENGLAND THROUGH “PAINTED WINDOWS”?! 


Rateu W. SockMan 
New York City 


Oxe morning during the past winter Mr. Lloyd George 
invited about twenty leading Free Church ministers to breakfas' 
with him. The subject of politics was eschewed. The conversi- 
tion turned mainly on religious questions. The host urged that 
it is the duty of the churches to stimulate the spiritual revival 
which is needed in order to improve the material conditions of the 
people. Some of the guests agreed that a religious awakening 
must precede social improvement, while others thought the govern- 
ment ought to introduce reforms which would pave the way for 
a revival. Whether the pulpit or the front bench should take 
the first step, whether the premier’s breakfast was more in the 
nature of a prayer meeting or a political gesture to win the non- 
conformist vote, may be matters of dispute. On one point, how- 
ever, all were agreed, England needs a spiritual quickening. 

If Jeremiah were to visit England with his prophetic vision, 
he might see the “rod of an almond tree.” Revival buds are 
appearing. There are signs that England’s churches are stirring 
with the restlessness of waking. The main theme of the Free 
Church Council at its annual session in March was revival. The 
Bishop of Manchester says that during the last few years there 
has been in all parts of the Christian Church a growing tendency 
toward evangelism. And Maude Royden, herself a sign of ec- 
clesiastical springtime, after traveling about the country and walk- 
ing with God, brings her belief to America that England is at the 
dawn of a spiritual revival. 

It may be that the first streaks of the morning are to be seen 
in staid old Scotland. For some time a steady and powerful work 
has been wrought in the churches of Scotland, under the leader- 
ship chiefly of students in the colleges and the missionary com- 
mittees of the churches. In this movement passion for winning 


1 Painted Windows. By The Gentleman with the Duster. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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souls is blended with forethought for training in Christian serv- 
ice. Among the Scotch fisher-folk emotional fervor is being 
generated which suggests to some a repetition of the Welsh revival. 

Loeal emotional whirlwinds, however, do not throw dust in 
the eyes of England’s spiritual seers. They recognize that any 
revival worth while must go to the roots of action in the body 
politie and the body industrial. They agree with the country 
rector to whom his bishop wrote that he was coming to his parish 
to spend a quiet Sunday. The rector replied, “My parish doesn’t 
need a quiet Sunday, it needs an earthquake.” England’s churches 
do not need merely the old conscientiousness about Sabbath observ- 
ance and church attendance. The best religious thinkers of Eng- 
land are asking “To what is our country to be revived ?” 

To answer that question “The Gentleman with the Duster,” 
who hag been flicking the specks from the Mirrors of Downing 
Street and the Glass of Fashion, has set himself. Before we take 
up his duster, let us for a moment see how much dust lies on the 
Painted Windows of England’s churches. 

If we were to accept certain statements of the gloomy dean 
of Saint Paul’s, Dr. Inge, we might conclude it were best to allow 
a little more dust to collect and then to pronounce the Church of 
England buried. He declared some time ago that for the last two 
hundred years the Church of England has been steadily losing 
ground. For this pessimistic utterance several of his brother 
clergy spanked him in the public press. One reply appealed to 
history saying: “In 1800 there was just one celebration of Holy 
Communion in Dr. Inge’s Cathedral on Easter Day, and the total 
number of communicants was six. Clerical pluralities were the 
rule. Drunkenness was considered only a venial fault in the 
clergy. The cathedrals and many of the parish churches were 
dusty ruins. Services were conducted with a lack of reverence 
almost unimaginable to us.” 

The long look of a century does show the Church of England 
to have made progress. A comparison of the last few years shows 
her holding her own fairly well. The number of confirmations 
in 1921 was 195,394 as against 199,377 in 1920, and 216,888 in 
1918, The number of Easter communicants in 1921 was 2,171,- 
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619 as compared with 2,291,051 in 1919. The Sunday schools and 
Bible classes have registered increases since the war. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pupils were enrolled in Sunday schools last year. 
The contributions of the Anglican Church have held up remark- 
ably well in view of the hard times. £10,493,712 were given in 
1921 and £10,731,448 in the previous year. It might be of inter- 
est to know that the clergy, according to the Bishop of Saint 
Albans, give well over £2,000,000 of this amount out of their 
own pockets. There is an insistent cry throughout the established 
church of a shortage of funds. 

The most serious situation, however, in the English churches, 
both Anglican and Nonconformist, is the lack of ministerial candi- 
dates. The number of ordinations to the ministry in England 
during 1920 was 158; during 1919, 161; while during 1912 there 
were 626; and in 1911, 640. It is estimated that the Church of 
England is 2,372 clergy short. The Bishop of London says, “I 
go to all the public schools in England and I find that there is 
hardly a boy allowed by his parents to give his name for ordination, 
and a very few at the universities.”” The Methodist Times laments 
that “the more privileged sons of our ree are sending few 
representatives into the ranks of the ministry.’ 

Small stipends are partly but not wholly responsible for this 
dearth. The headmaster of Eton, preaching in Westminster 
Abbey, said that an almost unbelievable change has come over the 
standard of clerical life since the days depicted by such novelists 
as Jane Austen and Peacock. No satirist would now suggest that 
a man took holy orders to secure a life of comfort and luxury. To- 
day large numbers of the clergy live a life of poverty. No class 
in all England’s hard pressed society is suffering worse. Various 
remedies are suggested: a minimum salary; the amalgamation of 
small parishes ; a more economical and scientific use of the clergy ; 
the creation of a “permanent diaconate,” that is, men who, while 
continuing in their secular calling, would be authorized to conduct 
services and preach if licensed. The preacher’s self-respect must 
suffer more even than his pocketbook, if the “Gentleman with 
the Duster” is correct in his appraisal. He says: “The average 
clergyman, I am afraid, is regarded in these days as something of 
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a bore, a wet blanket even at tea parties. Something is wrong 
with the church. It is impious to think that heaven interposed 
in the affairs of humanity to produce that ridiculous mouse, the 
modern curate. No teacher in the history of the world ever oc- 
cupied a lower place in the respect of men. He is abandoned by 
the world. He figures with the starving children of Russia in 
appeals to the charitable as an object of pity.” 

Certainly such a portrayal cannot be a composite picture. 
Enough preachers could be named so popular that their inclusion 
would change the whole cast of that portrait. As for the “average 
clergyman,” there is no such animal. This estimate sounds as if 
it might have been formed from the movies or the stage. Yet per- 
haps the “Gentleman with the Duster” has seen enough to make 
his generalization arresting. 

There is little question that prosperous persons look with 
pity on the preacher. Many a minister knows that his successful 
laymen often discount his spiritual advice because they discredit 
his business judgment in choosing such an underpaid profession. 
In every parish there are numerous “Gentlemen with Dusters” 
who keep brushing off their pastors and, like the author of Painted 
Windows, many of them do it anonymously. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether “that ridiculous mouse, the modern curate,” will be 
uplifted and bettered much by learning how low he has fallen in 
popular esteem. He needs enough regard to attract self-respecting 
voung men. The clergy should not be disheartened by public con- 
tempt. Such was foretold by our Master himself. And Jesus 
added for our comfort, “The disciple is not above his teacher, nor 
the servant above his lord.” “He too was despised and rejected 
ef men . . . he was despised, and we esteemed him not.” 

“The Gentleman with the Duster” is correct when he says the 
church is at fault if the clergy are poor. It is impious te blame 
God for calling inferior men into his service. The pulpit is a 
cross-section of the church. Speaking nationally, a weak ministry 
is as much the result as the cause of a weak church. If the fathers 
love the church they will encourage their best sons to be its 
preachers. If the boys see a genuine religious experience in their 
parents many will be drawn to ordination, despite the dullness of 
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the clergy. If the clergy is in low esteem, it is a sign that the 
church is in low spirits. England does need a spiritual revival. 

To what is she to be revived? The “Gentleman with the 
Duster” is the doctor who is diagnosing to-day in most striking 
fashion the ills of Britain. 

In his Mirrors of Downing Street he gave the world a glimpse 
of England’s Hall of Fame and showed on what shaking pedestals 
her political idols stood. The book was more than a mirror. It 
was an X-ray, revealing portraits of souls, not merely photographs 
of figures. This successful book was followed quickly by The 
Glass of Fashion. In this the author held up to our gaze the 
social élite of England. The light rapier of ridicule which had 
made the preceding book such a brilliant exhibition of fencing 
wit was replaced by the blunt broadsword of a twentieth century 
Puritan. The book was not so clever but perhaps more convine- 
ing. The number of editions indicates that the reading public 
liked his diagnosis. The publishers must have been appreciative. 
Why not capitalize his popularity while he could and write an- 
other book? He did. With good journalistic sense he decided to 
do it quickly, and with shrewd insight he chose for his subject an 
institution which the public likes to criticize—the church. To his 
third book in the trilogy on glass he gave the titlke—Painied Win- 
dows. The book bears the marks of rapid writing and pessimistic 
premise. The latter may be seen from his own words: “By means 
of a study in religious personality I seek to discover a reason for 
the present rather ignoble situation of the church in the affections 
of men.” 

Since the author’s identity is now quite widely known his fit- 
ness as a critic can be appraised. His personal equation ought to 
make him a fairly competent judge. He is a son of the parsonage. 
He has felt the pulse of London’s rawest human nature, writing 
out of his experience in the slums some years ago a heart-warming 
book. He is an experienced journalist with his ear to the ground 
to hear the tirst faint rumblings of approaching movements. His 
judgment may be deflected by personal prejudice. He may be 
a little too uncharitable toward men’s motives. He may have the 
professional writer’s fondness for pessimism in order to make capi- 
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tal of so-called impending crises. The voice of the man who 
writes one or two books a year cannot, of course, be a case of “deep 
calling unto deep.” Nevertheless his words are worth hearing. 
His criticisms are stimulating. His suggestions are saner than his 
criticisms. To estimate the value of his individual studies, the 
reader must first get the author’s lines of argument. The book is 
a sort of sermon, incorporating personal sketches as illustrations 
rather than a dispassionate classroom lecture deducing general 
principles from individual eases. Some of the chapters are gems 
of personal biography. Others look a little pasty. But they are 
all threaded on the “Gentleman’s” necklace of theories. Remem- 
bering this method, the reader can understand how some of the 
characters look less attractive than in other settings. 

One clear argument running through the book is for more 
modern teaching in the church. England, the author says, has 
a passion for education. As evidence the schools are crowded. 
The churches are not packed. His inference is that the church has 
not been sufficiently an educator. Christianity has not taught; 
“it has used mankind as a dictaphone.” Man’s ery, as Mark Sabre 
said, is for “Light, Light.” The church must throw light on life, 
on the Gospels, on God. Religion is something to be taught, not 
primarily a mystery to be presented by rules and ceremonies. If 
the church could see the supreme importance of Christ as a 
Teacher, is it not possible that she might see the trivial unim- 
portance of all matters which at present dismember her / 

“The Gentleman” believes that Christ’s teachings must be 
presented in the light of modern science. He condemns the church 
for her reactionary thinking. He draws a trenchant parallel from 
Froude. “If medicine,” says Froude, “had been regulated three 
hundred years ago by Act of Parliament; if there had been thirty- 
nine articles of physic and every licensed practitioner had been 
compelled to compound his drugs by the prescriptions of Henry 
VIII’s physician, Dr. Butts, it is easy to conjecture in what state 
of health the people of this country would at present be found.” 

Yet the church as a healer of sonls has tried to make her 
prescriptions conform to the Thirty-nine Articles of three hundred 
years ago. No wonder she loses the loyalty of thoughtful people, 
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says the author. He is a modernist. He believes the main body 
of public opinion is moving toward what he calls “evangelical 
modernism.” The evangelical modernist accepts almost everything 
in the Higher Criticism, but holds to Christ as an incarnation of 
the divine purpose, as an incarnation, if you will, of God; all 
we can know of God limited by his human body.” 

Feeling modernist teaching to be needed in the church to-day, 
he flays the religious leaders who thwart that teaching and com- 
mends those who encourage it. He thus brings in to prove his 
point an ecclesiastical lightweight. The clever young Ronald 
Knox, who in 1917 left the Church of England in order to join the 
Chureh of Rome, ought to feel grateful to the “Gentleman with a 
Duster” for having elevated him to a place in a book alongside of 
Bishop Gore, Dean Inge, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
brilliant witty young Oxford man, who used to joke about the 
“eredibility of Judges and the edibility of Jonah,” is now preach- 
ing a theology which is fast being rejected by the Roman Catholic 
students in unprogressive Spain, and is being questioned even by 
the peasants of Ireland. To Knox truth is not to be explored and 
used, but to be defended. He sticks to tradition as did the Jews 
who crucified Christ. The author has exaggerated the importance 
of Knox, for we are told by others he is quite without significance. 

3ut he is a good illustration of the intellectual obstacles which 
hinder the church. 

On the other hand, the author sees hope for the church in the 
leadership of such seekers after truth as Dean Inge, the ascetic of 
the intellect who preaches at Saint Paul’s; Dr. Barnes, the 
scholarly Canon of Westminster; Dr. L. P. Jacks, the mystic man 
of letters who is principal of Manchester College, Oxford; and 
Principal W. B. Selbie, the quiet little “inspired mouse” of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, who places his august learning at the serv- 
ice of his fellow men. With all these men education is a passion. 
They are eager to present Christ as the Light of the World to those 
whose minds have been darkened. Even Dean Inge, with his bent 
for saying unpleasant things, is wholesome and constructive. 
“Although when he smiles it is as if a mischievous boy looked out 
of an undertaker’s window,” he is not trying to bury the church 
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but to rejuvenate her. Men must be made to think. Ours is a 
generation which becomes a crowd, which lives by catchwords, 
plays tricks, counts heads, but does not think. The church must 
restore the rule and discipline of reason to democracy. 

This modern teaching church is not to be a cold academic 
affair. She is not to hand down to the people the dry and dusty 
facts which her scholars have dug from their libraries. She is to 
live closer to the people, to find out their needs, and then to 
interpret Christianity to them as something that helps. The 
church must teach Christ as a real power in everyday life. 

The author believes Miss Maude Royden to be the most 
persuasive preacher of Christ as power in England. The gospel 
she preaches is a leaf torn from her own experience. She came 
to the pulpit from a life of social service. She has lived up against 
the heart of England’s women and she believes Christianity has 
something that helps. After leaving college she became a worker 
in a Woman’s Settlement in Liverpool. Here she toiled for three 
years in the slums. She felt that her philanthropy was a tiny 
broom with which she was trying to sweep back the Atlantic 
Ocean of sin and suffering and despair. She looked about for 
something with a wider sweep and, like many another idealist, she 
thought she found it in the Women’s Suffrage Movement. 
Through politics she could spiritualize the public life of Eng- 
land. Here she made a discovery. She discovered that many who 


sought interviews with her were not so much interested in the 


struggle for women’s rights as in the struggle for right within 
their own hearts. She would minister to that heart need direct. 
She would leave the expedients like suffrage and settlements to 
others. This she has been doing since, first as associate minister 
at City Temple and now from her own Guild House in London. 
She has become one of the most effective advocates of personal 
religion in England. 

Maude Royden’s experience may prove epoch-making. Those 
who have followed the recent trend of college women have become 
alarmed at their growing aloofness from the church. They have 
thought it too limited in its scope for their service. They would 
ride to the front on a charger not tethered to tradition. They have 
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been pouring their idealism into secular movements. But here is 
a thoroughly modern college woman, the daughter of a knight, who 
after trying other forms of social service takes her place in the 
pulpit. And she finds herself not thereby hiding her light under 
a bushel. It is giving light not only to her house of worship but 
to both England and America. Maude Royden’s career may be a 
milestone in the church’s advance. At least, she is preaching 
Christ as a Power in human life—a power that cap change the 
habits of a lifetime, that can heal the tissues of a poisoned body, 
that can give a steady course to the soul that is drifting without 
aim. She is preaching Faith, as Kirsopp Lake defines it, “not 
belief in spite of evidence but life in scorn of consequence”; and 
England is responding to her ministry. 

When one speaks of making Christ a real help to men, the 
question arises, “How can the church interpret Christ to organized 
labor?” The chasm between the church and English labor is 
wide. The “Gentleman with a Duster” seems to feel it is too 
broad to be bridged. He cites an illustration. “The Bishop of 
Manchester recently preached a sermon to the unemployed of 
that city. He was asked at the end of the sermon if the workers 
could get justice without the use of force. He replied it all de- 
pends what you mean by force. At that the congregation shouted 
‘Murder!’ They were to have concluded the service with the 
hymn ‘When Wilt Thou Save Thy People?’ Instead it concluded 
with the singing of ‘The Red Flag’ !” 

The outstanding church leader in the effort to bring the 
church and labor together is William Temple, Bishop of Man- 
chester. It is quite significant that Temple, who is looked upon 
as a future Archbishop of Canterbury, should be heart and soul 
in the labor movement. He has a hereulean task. The bitter 
attitude of many unions is shown by the statement of a highly 
gifted leader of labor which was, “If I were again to enter the 
organized church, I should feel that I were lending my sanction 
to the recrucifixion of Christ.” On the other hand, Dean Inge, 
speaking for the church from the housetops of Saint Paul’s, says 
the Christian cure is the only cure. “Socialism will only be pos- 
sible when we are all perfect, and then it will not be needed.” 
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Can such partisan spirits find a common ground? Surely 
leaders like Bishop Temple in the church and Arthur Henderson 
in labor, who desire approachment, have an almost superhuman 
task. It is said, however, that “England is a nation of compro- 
mises; America is a land of extremes.” Let us hope that the 
British may show us Americans the way to bring the Carpenter of 
Nazareth back into his workshop. 

One other fault, as the author sees it, the reviving church 
must remedy. She must recapture her lost attractiveness of 
younger years. This she cannot do, “The Gentleman,” in almost 
ungentlemanly fashion, says, by any ecclesiastical cosmetics or 
ritualistic millinery such as Dr. W. E. Orchard is using at King’s 
Weigh House, London, But she must do it. It is this lack of 
attractiveness which impairs the message of England’s two fore- 
most religious leaders. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is by position the chief shep- 
herd of Britain. The author tries to shatter his lofty reputation 
with this bomb of damning judgment, “Under his rule a 
divided and distracted church has held together; but religion has 
gone out of favor.” Why? Because his passion is for the status 


quo; his genius is for compromise. He has lacked the winning 


daring of courage. And, according to Painted Windows, more 
than any other man the archbishop sums up the virtues and de- 
fects of Anglicanism. 

The other man who in many quarters is regarded as tower- 
ing head and shoulders above all other religious figures of Eng- 
land to-day is Charles Gore, former Bishop of Oxford. He has 
a ghostly earnestness. He impresses one as having forsaken all 
to follow his Master. And yet he gives one no feeling of radiance, 
no sense of a living serenity. “He has the look of one whose head 
has long been thrust out of a window gloomily expecting an acci- 
dent to happen at the street corner.” “If he has peace of mind,” 
the author says, “it is a peace of Versailles.” Why his look of 
bafflement and perplexity? Because he is forcing his will to take 
a position which his reason does not fully support. He has ceased 
to be a wholehearted apostle of truth. He has become the de- 
fender of a particular aspect of faith. The chapter on Gore is a 
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gem of description. Remember, of course, it is not displayed as 
a solitaire, but on “The Gentleman’s” necklace of argument. 

As one reads these estimates of England’s church leaders, he 
is led to make two queries. Can the beauties of painted windows 
be appreciated from outside? Obviously not. It makes a vital 
difference whether the “Gentleman with a Duster” represents the 
“man on the street” or the “man in the pew.” 

The other question is, can the man at the periscope of a sub- 
marine see all that goes on within the liner he is shadowing‘ 
Anonymous gentlemen holding up mirrors have a rather painful 
resemblance to periscopes. But submarine observers can tell direc- 
tions and movements. And it is these we Americans want to 
know about England’s churches. Painted Windows is a good 
periscope. 





Morning Tourist, Ltd.! 


MORNING TOURIST, LTD.! 


Freperick F. SHannon 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Wei, what did you see this morning?” 

The question was asked by the wife of the Morning Tourist. 

“Ask me something easy,” he answered. “I have seen so 
much that my mind is all in a harmonious whirl.” 

And yet the Tourist was limited in more ways than one. He 
was limited for time, a most important element in all true sight- 
seeing. He was limited, also, in respect to territory. For it was 
only a nook in the blooming, melodious out-of-doors that he had 
been able to visit. Most of all, as the sequel proves, he was limited 
in the matter of eyes. If he had owned a thousand eyes instead of 
two, he knows that something would have managed to escape them. 
So, fully recognizing the handicaps he suffered, here is an attempt 
to set down a few of the Morning Tourist’s observations. 


I 


The first, item has to do with what the wise ones call the 
inorganic. Whether they understand all that might be said about 
this mysterious realm, I shall not tarry to debate. It was the 
belief of Plato that poets utter great and mysterious things which 
they themselves do not understand; it may be even so of the 
savants and the inorganic. But, like the poor, the inorganic is 
ever with us. And with us in surpassing wonder, too. For is it 
not a miracle too great to be told to watch this world of soil and 
roots change before our very eyes! Snow covered the ground 
a few weeks ago; the earth was stiff with ribs of ice; the razorlike 
winds shaved one’s face with keen edges. Yet behold! The only 
snow visible anywhere to-day is in the white blossoms waving in 
the domes of swaying, wind-rocked trees; there is not a sign of 
frozen stuff in the ground, this busy merchantman having bartered 
away his icy wares for tender grasses and flowering shrubs; the 
wind no longer smites—it is soft, wooing, and priestly, bearing a 
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million seeds upon its invisible wings to nuptial bowers hidden 
away in every part of the wedded and wedding springtime. 

Do I believe in miracles! With all my heart! As long as 
snowbanks are lifted into bowers of green; as long as icicles are 
changed into fragrant twigs; as long as the wild tunes of March 
melt into the building songs of May, I shall remain an incurable 
believer in miracles. I refuse to be mentally and spiritually brow- 
beaten by polysyllabic terminology about inviolable laws and 
cosmic forces. While some people use the big words only, I am 
highly resolved to enjoy the Big Fact also! 

Still keeping close to the inorganic, here is a sight worth 
inscribing upon the tablets of memory. Let me illustrate what | 
mean by something familiar in our human world. Some friends 
came in to see the new baby—not mine, I am sorry to say, bu 
somebody’s dimpled, wonderful baby! But the little creature 
was asleep. Having slept long enough, it was high time the darling 
was now wideawake and engaged in the enchanting business of 
cooing—business, by the way, no honest bachelor can understand 
except through an interpreter. Still the baby slept on. Then 
did I see the mother bend over that cradle and gently call her 
child back from the Sleeplands of Babyhood into our noises. Like- 
wise, have I not seen Mother Nature brooding above her ten thou- 
sand cradles? Putting on her robes of mothering glory, she goes 
mysteriously forth and says: “Get up, Dandelion! Rouse your- 
self, Tulip! Come out and greet the sun, Heliotrope! Wake up, 
Hyacinth, and sprinkle the air with your fragrance!” And do 
not all the floral children know their mother’s voice? Yes; down 
to the last syllable and tone. A still better answer is in the whole 
wide verdured world named gardens, fields, valleys, and mountains. 
For in Maytime the earth is one vast, many-colored vase wafting 
its blended odors up to the throne of God. 

Yet I dare not pass from the inorganic without asking a 
question which fairly haunts me every springtime. It is this: 
Where does the tulip begin to get its red or white or yellow? Is 
the color concealed in the soil, the root, the stamen, the pistil, or 
where? And when does the color begin to steal into the rose, the 
violet, or the orchid? I asked a gardener this question as he spaded 
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up the soil about the roots of the rose bushes. Truly, the look upon 
his face was a study in human botany! But never mind! I am 
slyly resolved on putting the same question—at the psychological 
moment, of course !—to my botanical friend, justly renowned for 
his knowledge of the plant world. Only, I am going to couple with 
my question concerning the birth of color in flowers a second one 
which troubles me not a little. It runs somewhat as follows: At 
what point does the fragrance get spilled into the jar of a hyacinth / 
There is, no doubt, a scientific answer to these questions; but even 
after they have been answered in the latest word of botanical 


technique, I somehow feel that I shall go right on from spring to 


spring, asking my foolish questions concerning the origin of color 
and fragrance in flowers. For, as someone has said, it is exactly 
where biology leaves off that all religion begins. Yet why not 
have all—botany, biology, and religion’ This is the question the 
Morning Tourist was asked by the blossoming inorganic world. 

But if so many awe-provoking sights are visible in the in- 
organic, what is one going to do when he invades the organic 
realms‘ Intellectually stampeded and emotionally overwhelmed, 
certainly, if he does not watch his step! If roots and petals are 
baffling, are not wings and warblings gloriously bewildering! If 
colors on trees and bushes are exquisite, colors on wings—singing 
flowers in feathers, floating through the air and winging from 
tree to tree—are lovelier by far than the most fragrant-sounding 
words can picture them. For, while fields and gardens are unfold- 
ing their panoramas of color, have not birds also been dipped in 
glowing vats of beauty and marked with every imaginable tint and 
tone? In a single tree I have seen a goldfinch and a bluebird 
holding forth at the same time. It was a momentary study in 
unconscious beauty; for no man or woman could possibly have 
flaunted so much finery on Fifth Avenue without the happy, accus- 
ing consciousness that everybody in the universe was looking 
straight at them! Yet was not that a holy trinity of color that | 
saw’ The green of the tree, the blue of the bluebird, and the 
gold of the goldfinch ! 

One of the most royally marked creatures that travel on wings 
is the flicker. He is drawing worms by the yard out of the earth 
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some distance away, as I sit here writing. His large body only 
helps to display his rich colorings. Still, neither that flaming 
red spot above the head, nor that black scarf across the breast, 
nor that whiff of white on the tail, nor the shining, russet-colored 
suit worn by the large body—these do not disclose the unforget- 
table beauty of the flicker. It is when he springs from the ground 
and unfolds his ample wings in rhythmic motion, that his un- 
rivaled beauty breaks upon the eye. His underwings are of gleam- 
ing gold, and the gold is visible only in flight. Often, as I watch 
him careering through the air and revealing his golden parts, | 
have two monotonously familiar thoughts. Foremost, that he de- 
serves a more euphonious name ; some mortal has inflicted a verbal 
wound upon this glorious bird by naming him the flicker. Why 
not call him a licker or a kicker, a whacker or a cracker, and be 
done with it! A rose may smell as sweet by another name ; never- 
theless, I would not take advantage of the rose’s unprotesting, 
innocent sweetness by fastening a harsh, unmelodious name upon 
it. Why, if the flicker were dependent upon its name as a guaran- 
tee of its position in the scale of creation, it would most assuredly 
flicker out! The other thought this golden-underwinged bird 
flashes into me is this: How like a human he is at his best! As 
the bird discloses his gold only in flight, so man discloses his true 
qualities as he makes for the Infinite. Knee-deep in its muck and 
mire, human nature has no beauty that either God or man should 
desire it; but when human nature, with unfolded wings of aspira- 
tion and endeavor, makes for the highlands of destiny, it flashes 
forth from its hidden depths splendors of divinity and arguments 
of immortal worth. 

Yet more than rainbowed colors make overtures from sod and 
wings. There is correspondence of the most irresistible and 
intelligent kind. I had to take off my hat one Sunday morning 
to valiant Mr. Woodpecker. I was out in the open getting tuned 
up for my sermon in Central Church, but lo! this gentleman in 
feathers was already in tune and preaching furiously from his 
tree pulpit. There he was, walking up and down, over and around 
the body of the tree. I soon found that the tree served him for 
his breakfast table, and he was swallowing insects as gormandiz- 
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ingly as John Barleycorn swallows “hooch.” Ever and anon he 
paused at his feast and sang; as he sang, he listened; and while 
he listened, he got his answer. For, a considerable distance away, 
Mrs. Woodpecker was also serving herself at an oak-tree cafeteria. 
Each time my nearby friend sent his vocal wireless, she answered 
promptly in the clear, spontaneous woodpecker code. Did they 
understand ¢ Now, don’t be foolish, friend! The constitution of 
the universe would violate itself if it failed to keep faith with a 
pair of woodpeckers on a May morning. 

So, there is hope for you, provided you do not insist on being 
the living prototype of the gentleman whose brief but significant 
biography was written millenniums ago: “The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.” And does not the fool always go 
wrong, first, in his heart? Becoming a moral cripple, he begins 
to pull down the blinds in the house of life. Then, in that morally 
smothering, spiritually vermin-infested atmosphere, he exists rather 
than lives. And therein, with no window open toward the In- 
finite, he inwardly rots. The foul contagion of his foolishness, 
creeping from his heart to his head, produces gradual death. At 
last he blatantly screams that there is no God. In a living uni- 
verse he alone seems to have been neglected by the undertaker, 
being thoroughly dead, but unburied. And the combined paradox, 
satire, sarcasm, irony, and idiocy of it all is: If a man says, There 
is no gravitation, we reply, Shut up, you fool, or you'll get your- 
self shut up in an asylum for the insane! But let some materialist 
or atheist proclaim from the cellars of life, There is no God, and 
there are many good-natured, easy-going, foolish folk who say, He 
is a smart man; he says there is no God; therefore, God is not! 

As for myself, I prefer to accept the conclusions of Mr. Wood- 
pecker and his faith-keeping mate. Without being able to read 
Tyndall on the science of sound, they instinctively assume that 
sound was made to answer sound. Thus, in our human world, Wise 
men assume God ; they act as if he were; they invariably find that 
he is. But fools never do. Intellectual smartness is too clumsy 
to survive in a universe which, as Job suggests, hangs on nothing. 
Just outside my study window I sometimes see a big, prosperous- 
looking spider hanging on nothing also—nothing save a thin, 
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filmy stuff without which modern astronomy would be seriousl) 


handicapped in its study of the interstellar worlds. Strange as it 
may seem, does not the fool become a wise man when he learns 
that the soul, as well as the universe, ultimately hangs upon the 
mfghty but invisible threads of faith, hope, and love? “The path 
of science and letters is not the way into nature,” says the seer. 
“The idiot, the Indian, the child, and the unschooled farmer's 
boy stand nearer to the light by which nature is to be read than 
the dissection of the antiquary.” Consequently, when I go out in 
the splendor of the dawn I invariably leave my electric flashlamp 
at home. Then it is easier, somehow, to find God, the True Master 
of the Inn, who takes “a man who doesn’t want to live and makes 
him fall in love with life.” 


Il 


The Morning Tourist, limited as he was, could not confine 
himself to nature only, however interesting and appealing. There 
were examples of human nature abroad clamorously refusing to 
be ignored. As our own is the age in which the factor of human 
life upon the earth is much in evidence, it is perhaps appropriate 
to consider this phase now. 

But not from the viewpoint of the specialist! That smacks 
too much of the authoritative—and the Morning Tourist is not 
an authority. Long ago the biologist, the sociologist, and the 
psychologist in him were summarily killed by the humanitarian 
and the latitudinarian, aided and abetted by the vegetarian. It 
was all caused by the aforesaid conspirators rising up to destroy 
the joy and fun of the human in him. Little by little they were 
getting the better of the fight; but one day an unexpected ally 
suddenly leaped up out of his subconscious pool and smote those 
ugly enemies hip and thigh—if not with the jawbone of an ass, 
then probably with an infinitesimal but highly effective sword 
wrought from the byproducts of a gram of radium! Ever since, 
those conspirators have been serenely quiescent, if not entirely null 
and void. If they are still in existence, they have certainly 
changed their forms, obeying the natural behest of things that 
change but never die. 
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Moreover, it may be that he has been encouraged in this 
matter by some words of Richard Grant White. “Newton saw 
no better,” avers the Shakespearean scholar, “rejoiced no more in 
the beauty of color, than other people because he analyzed the sun- 
beam.” Add to these words that saying of O. Henry about pros- 
perity, and you, too, gentle reader, will be disposed to seriously 
weigh my altered viewpoint: “When a man’s income becomes so 
large that the butcher actually sends him the kind of steak he 
orders, he begins to think about his soul’s salvation.” Now, if 
two such diversified minds as Doctor White and O. Henry, func- 
tioning in such widely differing realms as spectroscopy and beef- 
steak, arrive at practically the same conclusion as my own, do you 
wonder that I am inclined to be a bit puffed up, even vainglorious, 
because I have foresworn the devious ways of the specialist and 
adhere strictly to the paths of the untutored human ¢ 

At any rate, I hasten to exhibit a few of my human speci- 
mens, assembled from my out-of-doors laboratory. I had almost 
said library, remembering that old but ever new story of Words- 
worth and his morning caller. “Is Mr. Wordsworth in his 


library ¢” asked the visitor. Pointing to the hills of Rydal Mount, 
over which the poet was walking, the servant said, “Mr. Words- 
worth’s library is all out of doors.” As the Morning Tourist can 
scarcely lay claim to either laboratory or library, suppose we 
agree on naming his quiet nook just a Lovable Loafing Land. 

I venture to name my first exhibit specimen A. He is a 
boy on the verge of fifteen. In one hand he carries a fishing 


pole; in the other a can containing worms. Assuming myself to 
be a member of what the mystic called the Lord’s Happy Boys, | 
forthwith undertook to be facetious. “Well, boy,” quoth I, “the 
fish are already so frightened by your coming that they have sought 
refuge on land.” “You don’t say!” snarled back this digger of 
slimy worms. “Gee! That’s fine! The land is always a good 
place to catch suckers!” 

From the emphasis he threw into that last word, I divined 
that he meant me. So we parted at once, worsted as I unques- 
tionably was in the verbal skirmish. Later on, however, I en- 
countered him again. Now he was standing by the side of the 
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lagoon, barefooted, his pants rolled up above his knees, and in 
the act of wading out into the cold water. “Don’t do that, boy! 
Please don’t!” I shouted. “You will be dead of pneumonia 
within two weeks.” 

This time I won. For the boy, discreetly reconsidering his 
venture, withdrew from the water’s edge. And yet my victory 
was short-lived. A voice out of the Land of Nowhere—much 
sharper and more accusing than the lad’s sharp thrust about 
suckers on land—asked : 

“Why did you yourself strip stark naked and go swimming 
in the Big Sandy River in the month of February?” 

I did not answer. The question was most embarrassing. The 
boy’s obedience to my earnest plea was in itself somewhat discon- 
certing. Like the man in the Master’s parable of the wedding 
feast, I, too, was speechless. 

Very different is my second specimen. He is a thorough- 
going man, successful to the ends of his finger tips. We often meet 
in our morning strolls and talk things over. “I should rate you 
a very happy man, Mr. Ferguson,” said I, in the course of a dis- 
cussion hinging upon the subject of success. “You came to this 
eity from the country a poor boy. By dint of hard work and 
ability, you now stand in the forefront of your line of business. 
It must be very satisfying to have succeeded as you have.” 

Not in the least given to excitement or unmeasured words, 
he replied: “It depends altogether on what you mean by success. 
That is an elastic term, which contracts as well as stretches. True, 
I have played the game. It was furious, and not entirely devoid 
of fun, I confess. But now that I have more leisure, I think less 
of the fun and more of the fruit.” 

There was an undercurrent of deep meaning flowing through 
his quiet speech. Just then a brown thrush—much to my sur- 
prise—flew threateningly down and drove away a robin which 
was dining at the Early Worm Restaurant. The worm was doubt- 
less a necessity for the music-making of the thrush. Yet there 
was something so impolite and ill-mannered in the way the thrush 
helped himself to the meal of his winged brother, that Ferguson’s 
eye did not miss its suggestiveness, 
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“Yes,” he continued, “there is a certain satisfaction in what 
we men call success. To come into a town like this, ignorant, poor, 
unknown, and by pluck to wrest a living and then a fortune from 
the arena of things—that requires industry, courage, and man- 
hood. But there comes a time, as modern industry is organized, 
when rolling up a fortune is somewhat after the method practiced 
by that thrush on the robin. The robin found his worm, pulled 
him out of the soil, was in the act of enjoying him, when that 
bandit thrush appeared, helped himself to another’s earnings, and 
flew away. Naturally, the robin, if he could reason, would ask 
the why and wherefore of such a system.” 

Meantime, I was wondering what the worm might have to 
say! 

“Now what I am driving at,” he continued, “is this: Indus- 
try is a cooperative affair. We are learning that society is de- 
pendent on all its parts, not just a few; that heads, hearts, and 
hands are not necessarily exclusive, but economically and humanly 
inclusive. The same is true of nations. The evolution of society 
makes it utterly impossible for modern nations to get along with- 
out each other; therefore, they must get along with each other, 
or perish through their selfishly competitive and destructive 
antagonisms.” 

Pretty tall talk that! And all from a self-educated man, 
successful to the core of him, but not altogether pleased with his 
success. 

“You're a preacher,” he went on. “Would to God that I 
myself were an ordained minister of the gospel! Night and day, 
in village and city, on farm and in factory, in school and govern- 
mental houses, I would proclaim the way of Jesus—not simply 
as the only way out of our educational, industrial, and political 
tangles, but”—here he paused for an instant, as if weighing every 
word he spoke—“but the way of Jesus is the only way in to success 
that does not leave regretful memories.” 

What a revelation was this man! Had I come in contact with 
a new angle of the modern mind! Is there an unchurched, creed- 
less section of our humanity, prosperous, but disappointed with 
its prosperity, seriously aware that the law of Christ, which is 
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the Spirit of Love, is not merely the only way out of our inter- 
national desert, but the only way into the paradise of human satis- 
faction and achievement! Anyway, this modern mind has éom- 
pelled me to read with new eyes some words from a little book 
which I have carried in my pocket for many years. “The atmos- 
phere of moral sentiment”—so the words run—‘“is a region of 
grandeur which reduces all material magnificence to toys, yet 
opens to every wretch that has reason the doors of the universe.” 
And to these words of Emerson I cannot resist adding the words 
of David Swing: “The human soul must have freedom. By a gate- 
way of wonder man came upon this earth; by the same gateway 
he passes out. The supernaturalism in Jesus is the best wisdom of 
our life in this world and in the world to come. He is the place 
where the earth blends with heaven—the line where sea and sky 
meet. He is the only miracle we need, but our need of him is 
infinite.” 

There are still other specimens—so many, indeed, that there 
is not room to label them all in this imperfectly constructed verbal 
cabinet. There is the little girl whose mother was feeding the 
blackbirds, which followed the peanut bag around with all the 
cringing brazenness of professional beggars. While the lustrous 
black tramps followed the bag, the child followed the birds, vainly 
striving to pick one up. Always barely missing the elusive citizen 
on wings, the child grew angrier by the minute, finally stamping 
her foot with indignation. As the mother and the maid laughed, 
I joined in. Yet, could one, in justice, limit such childish out- 
bursts of indignation to my unknown little friend? There is too 
much of this in grown-ups for one to be unduly severe on the 
child. I have seen the temper of politicians, scientists, philos- 
ophers, physicians, preachers, editors, and millionaires fired up by 
kindred trivialities. The astute blackbirds of desire failed to play 
into their hands, and mercy! what an explosion! If somebody had 
just roared with laughter at the proper moment, the peeved child 
of larger growth may have been shocked into a wholesome reaction 
to common sense, and laughed also. Is there not entirely too much 
bad temper in the world, and among people, too, of whom we have 
the right to require better manners? “Bad temper,” observes a 
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thinker, “is the vice of the virtuous.” Bad temper is not confined 
to the virtuous, by any means; but the virtuous have no right to 
succumb to such a vice. “Anger,” said Plutarch, “turns the mind 
out of doors, and bolts the door.” There is, of course, a righteous 


anger—not mere personal resentment nor undisciplined human 


explosiveness—that burns deep and strong. Its seat is in the 
bosom of God and in the soul of every genuine apostle of justice. 
Therefore, in all ultimate thinking, the wrath of the Lamb is to 
be dreaded more than the roar of the lion. 

To sum it all up in a sentence, the Morning Tourist saw just 
as many editions of human nature as there were human beings. 
Each of us brings his own map of the universe with him. There 
is resemblance everywhere, but always difference, too. As Carlyle 
said, Newton and his dog Diamond looked out upon a different pair 
of universes. But it is not true of dogs and philosophers only; it 
is equally true of philosophers and hod carriers. The whole 
seems to have been symbolized by that versatile musician in the 
top of a lilac bush. My favorite soloist of the trees is the mocking 
bird. A Caruso on wings, he is so glad to sing that he gives you, 
free of charge, a ticket calling for a front seat in his embowered 
opera house. As is well known, he is a master imitator, singing 
the songs of other birds as well as his own. I thought I had never 
heard him sing so deliriously and with such versatility. For 
repertoire, he was a combined Mozart, Wagner, and Beethoven in 
feathers. He seemed, as he proceded with his many-sided program, 
a kind of feathery vocal expression of the universe; for he dis- 
plays marvelous variety in harmoniously concentrated unity. 

So, is not the world itself one vast mocking bird, wherein 
‘ach soul may hear its own song, and as*much of the music of 
every other soul as he is capable of hearing’ Stars differ in glory, 
said Paul; and so do humans; they exhibit as many trillions of 
differences as there have been human individuals in the sweep of 
the ages. 

Yet the universe is one throughout its million-toned varia- 
tions, because, within the dazzling splendor of his infinite various- 
ness, God is one; and the heart of his oneness is Love. 


But here we are entering a field which reminds the Morning 
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Tourist that he is limited indeed! It may be well, therefore, ty 
close with the song of “The Never-Old”: 


They who can smile when others hate, 
Nor bind the heart with frosts of fate, 
Their feet will go with laughter bold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can let the spirit shine 
And keep the heart a lighted shrine, 
Their feet will glide with fire-of-gold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can put the self aside 
And in Love’s saddle leap and ride, 
Their eyes will see the gates unfold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 
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THE PROMISES FULFILLED—AN APPRECIATION OF 
BISHOP HARRIS 


J. Vieror Martin anp Estuer L. Martin 
Tokyo, Japan 
Then Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have 
followed thee. And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life-—Mark 10. 28-30. 


Bisuorp Merriman C, Harris laid down his mortality to put 
on immortality a year ago, on the eighth of May, 1921. He had 
come to Japan in the strength and glory of his young manhood 
and for forty-eight years he gave himself unreservedly to the 
people of Japan and Korea and Manchuria for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s. 

He never asked his Lord the question that Peter asked. He 
did not think about sacrifices and rewards. He sought nothing 
for himself. He left all that he had in America, all that life 
promised him in America, and followed Christ to Japan. And 
in Japan he followed Christ to the dwellings and shops of the 
poor, to the offices and palaces of the rich. 

We introduced him one day to an old Japanese tradesman, 
a man who had neither position nor money nor influence. Ac- 


cording to Japanese etiquette, Bishop Harris should have acknowl- 
edged the introduction with a slight bow while the old man should 
have bent himself nearly to the ground, so great was their differ- 


ence in station. A new missionary would have followed the rules. 
An older one might have bent his back a little more. But Bishop 
Harris prevented the old man’s profound bows by grasping his 
hand and shaking it cordially. And the look on the tradesman’s 
face was good to see and long to be remembered. 

Bishop Harris knew the great men of Japan, the merchants, 
the artists, the scholars, the statesmen. To one who did not know 
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him but who knew how many of the distinguished men of Japan 
had given him their friendship, it might have seemed that he 
courted the favor of the great. But those of us who knew him 
knew that there was no man in Japan too humble for Bishop 
Harris not only to treat as a brother but to love as a brother. 

He knew no classes, no nationalities. He believed that God 
had made of one blood all men who dwell on the face of the earth. 
Because one American loved the Japanese, not as himself but more 
than himself, the Japanese thought more kindly of all Americans. 
And how many Americans first saw the Japanese as they are 
through Bishop Harris’ eyes! Small wonder that one said of 
him, “Bishop Harris is worth more to either Japan or America 
in keeping peace on the Pacific than any battleship that either 
nation owns.” 

And this man who loved so much, who gave so much, what 
were his rewards ¢ 

He left his house in America and lived here and there in 
mission houses until his first wife died. Then, although he was 
always welcome in the homes of the Methodist missionaries, he 
accepted frequently the hospitality wf the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo, where no bill for room rent was ever sent to him, no matter 
how long he stayed. When he retired from active work the 
Japanese people said, “We cannot let him go back to America 
to live. We must keep him in Japan. But he needs a place in 
which to live. Come, now, let us build him a house.” 

They told him that he had only to name the place in Japan 
where he would most like to live, and they would do the rest. He 
chose our Methodist Episcopal compound in Tokyo, and there his 
Japanese friends built him a house and furnished it completely. 
He accepted the gift with the understanding that when he no 
longer needed it, it should become the property of Aoyama Gakuin, 
the Methodist college on the same compound. 

He had left his house in America years before, and now this 
new house was his. He had left his family too, but the Japanese 
people adopted him. In his earlier years in Japan, there were 
many who were to him as father and mother. For brethren and 
sisters who loved him with a love surpassing the ties of the flesh, 
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he never lacked. Providence gave him but one child and it died 
in infancy, but there are scores of Japanese and Koreans to whom 
Bishop Harris was as a father. He sent many young to school 
and helped pay their expenses. He never turned away a young 
man who came to him in need, if he really wanted a Christian 
edueation. Out of his nothing he gave abundantly. No one knows 
how he did it. Through his generosity and sympathy he made 
many young men his sons, and they loved him with filial devo- 
tion. 

He left America, the land for which he had fought in his 
young manhood, and which he loved passionately to the day of 
his death. But for America God gave him three countries, Japan 
and Korea and Manchuria. So much were these countries his 
that their railway facilities were at his disposal. Wherever the 
great network of the Imperial Railways of Japan reached, there 
Bishop Harris was free to go without the purchase of a ticket. 
And in the homes of the poor and the homes of the rich, and in 
the great hotels of the land, he was welcome. In a Japanese house- 
hold there is always room for one more relative, and this man 
was son and brother and father to the people everywhere. 

All the good things that the Master promised he received. 
Houses, brethren, sisters, mothers, fathers, children, and lands 


were his. If the persecutions that are promised were also his, 


he was the last man to mention them, nor would he want them 
mentioned now. 

Finally, in addition to all these things, honors of a high 
sort were given to him. Twice he was decorated by the Emperor. 
It was our privilege to be present when the imperial messenger 
pinned on his breast the second decoration. It was at a great 
banquet in the bishop’s honor, and Japanese were there from 
every rank and station. Humbly yet proudly he received this 
token of the imperial favor, and expressed his gratitude for it. 
Then in a fine burst of enthusiasm, he spoke beautifully and 
simply of his Christ in whose steps he had tried to walk, and whom 
it was hig joy to serve. 

When he died, the Japanese people said, “He was ours, let 
us bury him.” They made all the arrangements for the funeral 
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and paid all the expenses. The Emperor sent a contribution of 
five hundred yen ($250), but the people said, “Let Mrs. Harris 
have the imperial gift; we want to bury him.” 

It was a gray day and a light rain was falling when they 
carried him to the chapel and thence to the cemetery. Only the 
gallery of the chapel could be given to students. Those for whom 
there was no room inside stood all through the funeral services in 
a long double line reaching from his home to the chapel. And for 
them it was no hardship, for they loved him. 

Bishop Harris has been gone from us a year now, but his 
memory is with us still, sweet and gracious and abiding, and so it 
will ever be. 





William Fletcher King 


WILLIAM FLETCHER KING 


Rotto Franxurn Hvurwisurtr 


Waterloo, Ia. 


Wuewn Charles IT of England visited the Westminster school 
under the headship of the famous Richard Busby, the great master 
did not take off his hat in the presence of his monarch, lest to 
remove it before his scholars might lower their opinion of the 
rank and dignity of the teacher’s high calling. Whereupon the 
king frankly confessed that the teacher there outranked the king. 
In the realm of brain power and heart power, the real king of the 
seventeenth century in English history was not Charles the Second, 
but Richard Busby. For the greatest masters in English literature 
and the most illustrious men in church and state of that period 
were trained in Westminster School under the remarkable tutelage 
of Richard Busby. 

The classroom of the teacher continues to be the commanding 
source of greatest power and of widest influence. It has well been 
said that institutions are but the lengthened shadows of the men 
who originate them. The visible and tangible results that have 
come from the consecrated life of William Fletcher King show 
how large a place he made for himself in the educational history 
of the State of Iowa. He came to Iowa in 1862 and began his 
educational work in that year in this State as the professor of 
ancient languages in Cornell College. 

In 1863 he was made the acting president of the institution. 
And in the following year, 1864, he was elected to the presidency 
of Cornell College, continuing in this office for a period of forty- 
four years until his resignation in 1908. It was said of the benef- 
icent reign of the Emperor Augustus, that he found Rome built of 
brick but that he left it built of marble. Such figure of speech 
is suggestive of the transformation wrought in Cornell College dur- 
ing Dr. King’s administration. 

A half century ago Iowa’s natural resources were largely un- 
developed and yielded but little of the later remarkable richness 
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of her varied products. Much of the best farming land of the 
State was still the undisturbed, virgin prairie soil. Its pioneer 
people had great warmth of heart but little wealth of purse. The 
schools of those days shared in the general poverty of the times. 
Sacrifices in Christian giving were no doubt greater then than they 
are now. 

But even gifts that were fully commensurate with the ability 
of the donors could accomplish but little in the way of establish- 
ing and maintaining schools and colleges. All this in the local 
environment of the times shows some of the peculiar difficulties 
that faced this pioneer college president in Iowa. When we com- 
pare what Cornell College was in 1863 with what it was at the 
close of Dr. King’s administration in 1908, we may learn some 
thing of the remarkable growth of the institution under his guid- 
ing hand. 

The college catalogue of 1863 shows a total enrollment of only 
266, forty names appearing in the list of college students, while 
53 were in the primary department, leaving 173 preparatory stu- 
dents. The faculty consisted of the president, two professors, two 
lady teachers, one music teacher, and two teachers in the primary 
department, which was maintained for the benefit of the small 
children living in Mount Vernon. In 1908 Cornell’s student en- 
rollment was as follows: Graduate students, 6; college, 402; 
academy and special, 347. Total, 755. The faculty in 1908 num- 
bered 39, of whom 22 were regular professors. In 1863 there 
were two buildings. In 1908 there were seven. 

In the former year the campus was fifteen acres in extent. In 
the latter year it was sixty acres in extent. In 1863 the assets 
of the college outside of buildings and grounds were less than 
$50,000. In 1908 they were over $500,000. In 1863 there was 
a total in the alumni of 21. In 1908 the quinquennial catalogue 
listed 1,244 graduates in the regular courses. Of all these grad- 
uates over 1,200 had their diplomas signed by President King. 
His name was also signed to many diplomas issued by the schools 
of music, art, and oratory. In 1863 there was but one in the grad- 
uating class. In 1908 there were 59. But the mere comparison of 
statistics by no means reveals all the facts. Buildings were 
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erected and extensive additions were made to apparatus, museum, 
and library. Methods of instruction were greatly improved and 
facilities to students were multiplied, while the expenses were 
kept at the same time within reasonable limits. 

In raising the money for the erection of buildings, in decid- 
ing upon plans, in letting contracts, and in seeing that they were 
carried out, he showed great business and executive ability. He 
was unceasingly industrious, and those who knew his unresting 
activity can fully appreciate that dictum of another great college 
president, Dr. Francis Wayland of Brown, that “nothing can stand 
against days’ works.” 

He was a master of details, a good judge of human nature, 
rarely making a mistake in deciding upon one’s ability or aptitude 
for the performance of any duty or line of work. He manifested 
through all the years of his administration a great talent for secur- 
ing harmony and cooperation, and through the exercise of a sound 
judgment and wise discretion he avoided difficulties which many 
other men would not have foreseen. He evinced the utmost devo- 
tion to the college, giving undivided attention to its interests. 

He showed carefulness and great wisdom in the selection of 
teachers; prudence and caution in financial management; the 
faculty of commanding the support of successful and sagacious 
business men, who have done much for the college; a cultivated 
taste, which is indicated by the appearance of the buildings and 
grounds; a continual insistence upon high intellectual and moral 
standards, and determination to make the school such that all 
coming within its influence would be earnest and enthusiastic in 
its support. He proved himself to be a master of style in literary 
composition. His baccalaureate sermons and public addresses 
were models of concise expression and luminous statement. 

His early life was on a farm, where he had a rigid training 
in habits of work and self-denial. Graduating from the Ohio 
Wesleyan University under the presidency of Dr. Edward Thom- 
son, afterward a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
often spoke of the great inspiration which that man’s noble life 
and splendid example had been to him. He thus began his life’s 
work with a strong body as well as with a well-trained mind. 
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Although Dr. King was thoroughly devoted to the continuous 
advancement of the institution which he served, he nevertheless 
found time for many other and varied interests and engagements, 
Throughout his long career as an Iowa educator, he was a recog- 
nized leader in the councils of the State Teachers’ Association, and 
served as its president in 1885. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Educational Council of the National Educational Asgo- 
ciation. He was appointed by President Benjamin Harrison as 
one of the Iowa State Commissioners at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition held in Chicago in 1893. 

He served as a delegate from the Upper Iowa Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to the General Conferences of 
1876, 1888, 1896, 1904, and 1908. In the General Conference 
of 1896, which met in Cleveland, Ohio, he was chosen as the ehair- 
man of the Committee on Education, one of the most important 
committees in the greatest deliberative and legislative body of 
Methodism. Dr. King gave not only the service of his life to 
the college, with which he was so long associated, but he gave his 
means as well. The story of his wise investments in real estate in 
different parts of the country and the rich returns that came from 
these fortunate investments reads like a romance of Providence. 
His only thought in all these successful ventures was to make 
money to help the college that he loved. 

He gave fifty thousand dollars to endow the Lucy King Pro- 
fessorship in memory of an only child of unusual beauty and 
promise, whose early translation filled many hearts with sorrow. 
At the semi-centennial celebration of the college in June, 1904, 
he gave, in memory of his sainted wife, one hundred thousand 
dollars to endow one hundred free scholarships in the college, one 
for every county in Iowa, and two for Kossuth County, the larg- 
est county in the State. In the later years of his life he turned 
over all his remaining property to the college, receiving from that 
time to the day of his death only an annuity sufficient for his com- 
fortable support. The college grew and prospered under his 
wise and businesslike administration because it was nurtured by 


his prayers and was given the love and devotion of his heart. 
This sketch would not be complete without reference to his 
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religious life. As a student under him in college and afterward 
as his pastor, | came to know him well. A number of years ago 
when I was his pastor, he came home once from one of his long 
hard trips for the college, not only completely exhausted, but ill. 
When I called upon him, he was in an unusually tender mood, 
and reminiscent. He said that he believed profoundly in that 
teaching of Horace Bushnell that every man’s life is a plan of 
God ; that Abraham was girded for a particular work and mission, 
in what was termed his call; that Joseph in Egypt distinguished 
the girding of God’s hand ; that Moses and Samuel were even called 
by name; that the humblest and commonest have a place and a 
work assigned them in the same manner; that God has a definite 
life plan for every human person, girding him, visibly or invisibly, 
for some exact thing, which it will be the true significance and 
glory of his life to have accomplished. 

He spoke of his love for the college, and his strong desire to 
see his cherished plans for it fulfilled, before he should be called 
away. He continued: “I have been very near death several times 
in my life, and I have been so remarkably preserved in every 
instance, that I have made up my mind that I am not to be taken 
away until God’s plan has been fulfilled in my life. When I was 
a very young child, my father was chopping down a large hickory 
tree near the cabin where we lived. As the tree began to fall he 
saw me step out from behind another tree right into the path of 
the falling tree. He tried to rush in to get me out, but found that 
he could not except at the risk of his own life. After the tree had 
fallen he began to search for me, fully expecting to find me dead. 
He found me in the large fork of the tree pressed down to the 
ground under a lot of small branches and twigs, badly scratched, 
benumbed and unconscious, but not vitally injured. 

“A few months afterward my father and mother and I with 
them were crossing the Potomac River, somewhere between 
Washington and Cumberland, in a carriage, in the twilight of the 
evening. Father thought he knew the ford. But since he had 
been there changes had occurred. The carriage got fast. The 


horse floundered there in the middle of the river for a long time. 


The water overflowed the carriage, mother holding on to me, with 
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the expectation that we would all be drowned. After a long 
struggle the horse got his footing and pulled the carriage out. 
When father got to the other side he found at the hotel that he 
had gotten into some cribs of the new bridge, that had just been 
started, and the wonder to everybody was that the horse ever got 
us through alive. 

“One vacation when I was home from college, I was helping 
my father stack some hay. We saw a small cloud hanging over 
one of the hills of our farm. As I was handing him a forkful 
of hay I saw a flash of lightning come down from the cloud and 
divide into two forks, one fork going to a sugar tree on a hill 
one third of a mile away, and the other coming to us. I saw 
it playing on the tines of the pitchfork I was holding very per- 
ceptibly, which was the last thing of which I was conscious. It 
knocked us all down, father on the stack of hay, I on the wagon 
and the horses on the ground. When we regained consciousness 
and looked over to the sugar tree on the hill, we saw that the tree 
was on fire. 

“During another summer vacation I started out one evening 
to ride a colt that was supposed to be gentle. Before I had ridden 
far he became suddenly unmanageable. He threw me over his 
head, and then with one foot hanging in the stirrups he left the 
road and dragged me in an unconscious condition through the 
edge of a forest over logs and rocks and through the brush. After 
running for a quarter of a mile through the edge of the wood, he 
returned to the road, where some way my foot was released from 
the stirrup. I was very severely injured, and confined to the house 
for six weeks. My parents and the neighbors all marvelled at my 
escape from death. 

“When coming home from California at one time and on a 
night train a band of highwaymen took out two rails of the road 
within a few rods of Point Horn, one of the most dangerous 
precipices on the line. The train was derailed, but did not leave 
the ties. Thus awakened we found that the robbers were trying 
to get control of the engineer and fireman and rob the train. For 
some unaccountable reason they became frightened and ran off 
into the woods without accomplishing their purpose, and leaving 
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behind them thirty-nine packages of giant powder and dynamite 
and other equipments. 

“T was once shipwrecked in the Mediterranean, the vessel 
being guided by a -pilot and captain who were unfamiliar with 
the coast. When within sight of Athens, and at about eight o’clock 
in the evening, we ran aground near the shore with such force 
that the vessel was almost wrenched in pieces. We were all taken 
on board another vessel and brought into the port of Pireus. While 
standing on the Acropolis in Athens a week afterward I saw the 
wreck of the vessel from which we had been rescued. 

“Do you wonder,” he said, in a subdued tone, “that I should 
feel that God has thus repeatedly delivered me from death, be- 
cause he must have some plans in my life, that have not yet been 
worked out for the good of the world ?” 

After his retirement from the presidency of Cornell College 
in 1908 he still kept up the keenest interest in the affairs of the 
college, meeting with the trustees whenever they assembled at 
their annual gatherings or at their special meetings, taking an 
active part in all the discussions, and giving wise words of counsel 
that were regarded as of great weight. At the meeting of the 
board of trustees in June, 1921, he spoke to questions with all his 
accustomed intellectual vigor and mental acumen. 

Upon the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, December 20, 
1920, in his winter home in Southern California, he received over 
two hundred telegrams and letters of loving congratulations from 
all parts of this country and from abroad. : 

His last public address was given at the Cornell College 
Alumni Banquet, commencement week of 1921. The address, 
which was given entirely extempore without the mental crutch of 
a note of any kind before him, in logical arrangement and in 
cogent statement was a remarkable deliverance for a man in his 
ninety-first year. He spoke in a clear voice, that made every word 
audible in the large and crowded room. The address, which was 
taken at the time in shorthand, is as follows: 

“Mr. Toastmaster and dear friends: I am glad to join with 
you once more in these annual festivities of dear old Cornell. It 
has been my privilege te meet here year by year, for fifty-eight 
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years, this constantly increasing number of friends, and so | 
have abundant reason for adopting the sentiment of the late 
Hon. John Hay, when he said that ‘friends are the sunshine 
of life.’ 

“T heartily congratulate every new graduating class that is 
initiated into this noble brotherhood, which extends all over this 
broad land and into many foreign countries, and so I am glad to 
remind the members of this class that this is no ordinary brother- 
hood, for it is made up of men and women of high educational and 
moral character, hence they are abundantly worthy of your com- 
panionship. 

“T was called to the college in 1862, five years after its found- 
ing in 1857. I knew well its noble founder, Rev. George B. Bow- 
man, D.D., who wisely labored for the upbuilding of the institu- 
tion for many years. I also have known well and favorably all 
the five presidents of the institution, including the two that are 
deceased, and I think it would be very appropriate to arrange for 
the hanging of the portraits of the founder and five presidents 
in the chapel auditorium. I am glad to be informed that steps 
have been taken to prepare suitable oil portraits of the two deceased 
men from existing daguerrotypes and photographs and I earnestly 
hope that portraits will be secured at an early day from the three 
living presidents, while they are yet available. I might say in 
this connection that one of my own portraits, which was procured 
a few years ago, has been hung in the chapel with that of Dr. 
Bowman. I .seriously object to this discrimination, unless the 
portraits of the other presidents are also placed in the auditorium. 
Though the auditorium is not designed for the hanging of por- 
traits, yet there is eligible space enough for the founder and the 
five past presidents, and all that are likely to be elected so long 
as the auditorium remains in its present form. 

“One of the marked and useful characteristics of the college 
has been the long term of service of the members of the board of 
trustees and faculty. For example, the average term of service of 
the five presidents has been nearly thirteen years, and though this 
may not seem long, yet it is so when compared with other institu- 
tions—for example, it has recently been published that the presi- 
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dents of the fifty or sixty excelient colleges on the Carnegie founda- 
tion have bad an average term of service of only three and one half 
years, or about one fourth that of Cornell presidents. As further 
illustrative of this I will relate an incident that occurred several 
years ago. One of the early graduates of the college turned up in 
Mount Vernon requesting a new diploma, his original diploma hav- 
ing been lost or destroyed, and when he got together the two 
proper officers to sign his diploma, he was greatly surprised to 
note that they were the same two men who had signed his diploma 
forty years before, being the president of the college and the secre- 
tary of the board of trustees. 

“T knew thoroughly and well every member of the first faculty 
of the college, except Professor Gage, who died before I came 
here, and I have known every professor and instructor in the insti- 
tution from that day to the present, excepting possibly one or two 
members of the present faculty to whom I may not have been 
introduced. We are in debt to these various officers and teachers 
for the splendid history of the college in the past; this has been 
brought about largely by the industry, efficiency, harmony, and 
self-sacrifice of its noble faculty. 

“Having now sufficiently demonstrated my antiquity, I will 
gladly turn toward the future. We must not unduly dwell upon or 
magnify the past, however attractive that may be, for we all here 
agree that the future of the college must be made more glorious 
than the past. To this end I will suggest two or three important 
essentials. 

“The first of these is that the physical health of the student 
shall be carefully guarded, both at his entrance into college and 
during his entire course, without unduly magnifying athletics, 
however important that may be. 

“Second, is the importance of preserving the cultural courses 


> 
of the college, as these broad foundations are known to be the best 


means for developing strong men and women. They are also the 
best foundation for the various lines of specialization, and as 
further justification it may be noted, that training in these special 
lines of work is appropriately assigned to the universities, rather 
than to the colleges. It is a mistake when it can be avoided to 
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begin specialization before we have the proper general founda- 
tion. 

“The third and last essential that I shall name is the impera- 
tive need of maintaining and developing in the college and student 
body a high moral and Christian character. Let us hope that 
these essentials and other important factors shall be so guarded 
that the future of the college shall far eclipse its past.” 

Dr. King, several years before his death, placed in the library 
building of Cornell College several beautiful gifts of statuary in 
bronze and marble. These silent monitors will continue to speak 
of him who placed them there, and will teach their lessons in 
art through coming years. But far outlasting bronze and marble 
will be the lesson of his own consecrated and self-sacrificing life. 
As Daniel Webster once said: 

“Tf we work upon marble, it will perish. If we work upon 
brass, time will efface it. If we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust. But if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles—with the just fear of God and our fellow men— 
we will engrave on those tablets something which will brighten to 
all eternity.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


METHODISM AND FUNDAMENTALISM 


Tue word “Fundamentalism” is just now filling the religious 
atmosphere of America with a furious clamor of debate which 
forces some faithful souls to fight for the faith which was once 
for all delivered to the saints. And they need to fight, for the 
movement is not a religious advance but largely a dogmatic retreat, 
not to primitive Christianity, but to the Protestant scholasticism 
of the seventeenth century, that age of strict confessionalism 
when the Reformed Churches lost their sense of spiritual authority 
and drifted back to a Romanist philosophy of religion. The 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century, whose chief dynamic 
movement was Methodism, was a revival of the genuine funda- 
mentalism of the Reformers—nay, more, of New Testament reli- 
gion. 

The pseudo-Fundamentalists of our day are again placing 
emphasis on doctrines which have no vital relation to life—such 
as the verbal inspiration of the Bible, its inerrancy not only in 
historical detail but in scientific statement, literalism in its inter- 
pretation even when its language is absolutely symbolical, the 
Jewish conception of the Messiahship as culminating in a visible 
kingdom, dogmatic definitions of the Deity of our Lord, the Atone- 
ment, and the Trinity, which would close the eyes of the church to 
growing visions of Christ, his Cross and the divine nature—in 
other words, substituting everywhere a static and dead for a 
dynamic and living theology. 

That age between the Reformation and the evangelical revival 
was a weary waste, in which Protestant worship became a dreary 
desert of humdrum homiletics and formal devotion. Its effects 
ean be seen in the Europe of to-day, in which nations blighted 
and blasted by the Great War reveal the calamity caused by a 
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church whose objective is neither the creation of character nor 
the service of the community. 

Methodism largely changed all that. To-day it is the lands 
where the evangelical spirit is most alive which are recovering most 
rapidly from the wreckage of war, and no Christian movement 
arouses such hope for the future of the world as the missionary 
passion of the Centenary campaign. Genuine fundamentalism is 
in those truths which are vital and spiritual, rather than in those 
that are doctrinal and institutional. 

It is a problem for every age of the church. Saint Paul had to 
meet it. He is compelled to warn a young preacher to ignore foolish 
and ignorant questionings, knowing that they engender strife. He 
exhorts Christian teachers to “strive not about words to the subvert- 
ing of them that hear.” He is not a negative critic as to the his- 
toric facts of faith. Denying them is a gangrene to eat up faith. 
But he founds even such facts as the resurrection, not on rational- 
istic evidence, but on spiritual certainty. “Nevertheless, the firm 
foundation of God standeth; this is its seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are his, and Let every one that nameth the name of 
the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” 

Nevertheless! there is a noté of triumph in that, and also of 
restful confidence. There have been storms, but they sing them- 
selves to sleep when the keynote of the divine assurance is sounded. 
And there are times when this assurance is needed. When apos- 
tasies have robbed God’s heaven of its stars, when men we counted 
holy have made shipwreck of character as well as faith, when the 
idols we worship have been crushed and the creeds we accepted 
disproved, when doubts darken day and trials trouble the rest of 
night, then we do well to sink down to those things which cannot 
be shaken. The engineering of God will stand all the tests of 
time; it belongs to the order of eternity. The house he builds 
shall stand the shock of every blast that blows out of the sinful 
heart and doubting brain of man or from the open gates of hell. 

From this standpoint of Christian certainty, we dare apply 
the severest tests to forms, traditions, customs, ceremonies, con- 
fessions, and institutions. If a deluge should drown all the world 
of theoretical religion, leaving only the island of assured experi- 
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mental fact, then let us pitch there our tents and proceed to build 
new fleets to explore and rediscover new kingdoms of truth. 
The age in which we live has been marked with two seemingly 


opposite tendencies. There is on the one hand great intellectual 


unrest; it is the age of criticism and inquiry. What wonder that 
panic sometimes seizes timid souls and that those not well grounded 
in faith and morals frequently make shipwreck of both? On the 
other hand it has been a time of unparalleled religious activity. 
Never was the Christian church so thoroughly organized for 
aggressive work or so earnestly engaged in it. Never were more 
crowns being laid at the feet of our King. Does not this sug- 
gest that modern criticism has simply destroyed our human 
theories, and not the truth of God, and therefore is really laying 
bare the unshaken and secure foundations of our faith? Though 
dogma wanes, truth waxes in power. Though forms are decadent, 
life is crescent everywhere. 

What is the firm foundation of God? To answer that ques- 
tion in detail would be too dogmatic. What the church needs is 
not a doctrinal test for its membership, but a vital and spiritual 
test of doctrine and of life. And such a test is given both by our 
Lord and the apostle Paul. 

When Jesus accepted the confession by Peter of his Messiah- 
ship and his divine Sonship by saying, “On this Rock I will build 
my church,” he verified that Rock with a spiritual touchstone. 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father.” 
And Paul echoes this experimentum crucis of confessional veri- 
fication in the words, “No man can say that Jesus is Lord but 
by the Holy Spirit.” It was by this spiritual instruction and 
guidance that the apostle to the Gentiles became a Christian: “It 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me.” His feet reached the Rock 
by the same Petrine path. 

Now it is easy to make mistakes as to fundamentals. The 
Christian Church from the beginning has been continually sub- 
stituting the accidental for the essential, human forms for Divine 
power, the external for the spiritual, and intellectual credence of 
propositions for saving faith in a Living Person. 

Christianity is a life. It is not an institution, although its 
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dynamic power will be continually building organizations. It 
does not rest upon some objective authority. Faith came before 
dogma and created the dogma. Doctrine is simply the method of 
stating in terms of the intellect what is already an experience of 
the heart. A striking concrete illustration is the story of the blind 
man in the ninth chapter of John. He does not start with a 
scientific statement as to the person of Christ. He even dares say 
of Jesus, “Whether he be a sinner, I know not.” His primary 
affirmation is experimental: “One thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” But it is not long until this experience 
grows into a conviction as to the nature of his Healer: “If this man 
were not from God, he could do nothing.” And later, on meeting 
the Master, he cries, “Lord, I believe.” And he worshiped him. 
His “one thing” soon grew into a respectable creed. It is the 
spiritual seal of experience that certifies the fundamental truths 
of God. 

It is not the Church, the Book, or the Reason that is the 
source of religious authority. Neither dogmatic Romanism, ultra 
Protestantism, nor pseudo-rationalistie Modernism can play pope 
to the man of spiritual vision. “Life is greater than logic.” 
This is true in other than religious matters. Asthetics, ethics, 
polities—all rest on primitive elements of our nature that precede 
reflection and condition it. And it is even true of that pet child 
of the intellect, physical science. We would be living in a dead 
and frozen world if the sun were not allowed to shine until we 
correctly conceived the theories of light and heat. Indeed, we have 
a new science with every generation but the same old earth and 
sea and stars. 

What is thus true of all knowledge is preeminently so in the 
moral and spiritual realm. What chemical analysis or logical 
process can discover or demonstrate love, patriotism, justice, 
purity, or righteousness? You say we cannot see God—but you 
have never really seen your mother! For lips, hands, cheeks, 
eyes, etc., are not your mother as you really know her. You are 
conscious of her patience, self-sacrifice, and all-surrendering tender- 
ness in ways that you will never resolve into logical propositions. 
We do not allow the man who cannot understand or appreciate 
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the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven to deny the reality of music, 
even if he be an expert in acoustics. 

Let us return to that “firm foundation,” of which Paul writes 
to Timothy, and note again the royal cartouche of the Divine 
Architect, the seal of verification which he has placed upon it. 
The seal is inscribed on two sides of the Rock. It reveals the 
nature of the foundation and thus accounts for its security. The 
tests are two—a spiritual fact and an ethical result. The spiritual 
fact of the Divine Communion is expressed in the phrase, “The 
Lord knoweth them that are his”; the moral consequence is, “Let 
every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from un- 
righteousness.””. One side, Christian character, looks toward God 
as its source; the other side, Christian conduct, looks toward man 
for its expression. The fundamental tests of Christian truth are 
the Divine Election and the Divine Sanctification. And this is 
the glory of Methodism, that her emphasis has not been put on 


opinions, but upon spiritual and ethical tests. Paul’s dual seal of 


security is expressed in our two great historic slogans: The 
Witness of the Spirit, and Holiness to the Lord. John Wesley was 
soundly orthodox in the conventional sense of that term. He per- 
sonally subscribed to the Catholic creeds in their historic interpre- 
tation. But his orthodoxy was never allowed to dim his vision 
of religious reality. Therefore as a true prophet of spiritual reli- 
gion, he sanely placed the emphasis on these two basal facts—the 
reality of the Divine life in the soul and the evangelical perfection 
which flows from that spring of spiritual experience. 

What is religion fundamentally but this communion of God 
and man? The pious man may be utterly without accurate under- 
standing of the scientific interpretation of nature; but he has a 
clearer vision of the world order than any physicist, chemist, or 
biologist—he sees in it a Creator Person coming into relation 
with a creature person. The relation of man and God is unique. 
Man apart from God is a failure. The lower animals never seem 
to wholly fail of their ideal (if we may call it that). The eagle 
may achieve consummate eaglehood and the lion a very complete 
lionhood, but man constantly misses full manhood. Only through 
some touch of God is human life achieved. Man lives on the edge 
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of the world and only realizes the full meaning of life by the 


invasion from the Unseen. Yes, “The Lord knoweth them that are 
his”—not the knowledge of arbitrary decrees, mysterious and 
inscrutable—but the knowledge that means love and _ personal 
fellowship. Man may become God’s own in such sense that he 
vibrates to every touch of God. We Methodists call it the Witness 
of the Spirit, but the reality is beneath and behind the testimony. 
Our spiritual knowledge has its ground in the Divine conscious- 
ness. Because He knows, we come to know. 

This spiritual test is an assurance of the security of the 
foundation. It stands because of the abiding superiority of 
spiritual reality over material things. So Jesus built his church, 
as he told Peter, upon a Rock attested by spiritual insight and 
affirmed that the open gates of Hades could not swallow it up. It 
is only the visible that fades and fails. Even so skeptical a soul 
as John Tyndall was compelled to admit that “Religion as an 
experience of the heart is impregnable to the assaults of logic.” 


We, who believe life’s bases rest 
Beyond the reach of chemic test, 
Still, like our fathers, find Thee near. 


It is quite as true of other human interests as religion that the 
inward soul of things survives the outward form. Take art, for 
an example. One might demolish all temples, statues and pictures, 
and yet art would not be destroyed ; for the spirit of beauty in the 
human mind would arise and refill the world with loveliness. So 
you cannot conquer religion by criticism, by disproving doctrinal 
statements; by abolishing institutions or even by burning its books; 
its foundations are in the holy mountains of spiritual verity and 
can never be dissolved by the mists of doubt. Mow your grass 
every day and you do not get rid of your lawn; you only make 
the roots tougher and the sod closer. A hen at the base of Bunker 
Hill might seratch the earth so hard as to fill the air with dust, 
blind her sight of the stately shaft and convince her that she had 
torn it down. Just let her stop scratching for a moment, the dust 
will settle and the monument be revealed in unshaken strength. 
The frantic fury of materialism and skeptical philosophy may 
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darken the air for a time, but behind the earthly shadow, Mount 
Zion stands. 

Holiness, the second motto on the firm foundation, is as sure a 
test of stability as is spirituality. Would you be firmly founded 
in your faith, hold fast to righteousness. Any creed that does 
not create character and express itself in conduct will crumble. 
A non-moral faith and a faithless morality are both failures. All 
persistent obedience to conscience will at last find God and his 
truth, For the universe is on the side of righteousness. The 
stars in their courses, the earth in its seasons, time with its changes, 
history in its processes—all are pledged to defend the right and 
overthrow the wrong. These lines are written here in the very 
heart of perhaps the most magnificent city of the world. Man- 
hattan, the Vertical City, rests on a rocky foundation and climbs 
nearer the stars than any other town of all time. But grand and 
strong as it is it will not last forever. Its pyramidal skyscrapers, 
its palaces, its mighty bridges, its noble streets and monuments will 
all melt in the breath of the ages. Some day, very likely, the 
Atlantic will roll over the spot where the Woolworth building 
lifts its gilded tower and the ery of the sea-bird take the place of 
the roar of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. Nothing of these man- 
sions and tenements will endure, nor will anything survive of 
the five millions that people them, except spiritual character and 
holy conduct. The pride, the passion, and the power will perish, 
but the purity must persist. “The world passeth away and the 
lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
There is a city that is everlasting, a kingdom that has no end. 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Cott. 

A mighty fortress is our God, 
A. bulwark never failing; 


We will not fear amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 


“What though evil seem to prosper, ’tis the good alone is strong.” 

This outward and visible test, the fruit of the Holy Spirit 
which is Christian conduct, is even more important apologetically 
than the inward and unseen test of the Witness of the Spirit, 
which is Christian character. For the sinful world sees Christ 
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chiefly in the beauty of holiness in the Christian life. These liv- 
ing epistles are “read and known of all men.” The Christ who is 
lifted up in sacrificial lives of loving service will draw all men unto 
him far more mightily than the most reasonable theological state- 
ment of the doctrine of the atonement. Holy living is much more 
fundamental to Christianity than a belligerent orthodoxy. 

The true test of fundamentalism is therefore spirituality as 
security against material decay and morality as sure victory over 
the rot of wrong. By these pragmatic tests all religious teaching 
must be evaluated. Doctrine must be measured by its worth for 
life and conduct. The same is true of religious institutions. No 
officialism that does not render holy service can claim historic 


sanctity. The true apostolic succession is revealed by its spiritual 
success, We need not go back to worn-out ceremonies, exploded 
philosophies, and disused divinities—but must go down to the 
abiding, eternal Rock. In such times of storms and fear as these, 
our priestly caste makes golden calves and cries, “Here be thy gods, 
O Israel!” but the prophetic soul still dares to walk unalarmed 
among the thunders, penetrate the darkness of the cloud, and there 


find God. 

We need a real revival of religion. We must have it, we will 
have it. But it will not come by any false Fundamentalism of 
creedal statements wrought out by formal logic, but by the true 
Fundamentalism of the Fifty-first Psalm—by the road of a re- 
stored spirituality and a restored righteousness. This is Methodist 
Fundamentalism. Better still, it is the real “Faith of our 
Fathers.” Best of all, it is the Religion of Spirit and Life found 
in the Person and teachings of Jesus Christ. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


WE are giving only two expositions from the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
But it is very rich in sermonic material. Every preacher must eventually 
find in it vital messages, such as the “Chambers of Imagery” in the 
Eighth Chapter, the exilic emphasis on “Individualism in Religion,” in 
Chapter 18, and the vision of the “Valley of Dry Bones” in Chapter 37. 
Davidson’s Ezekiel, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, and Skinner’s 
volume in the Expositor’s Bible are both scholarly and suggestive. The 





. 
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real interpreter, however, is the Holy Spirit, who brings to the Christian 
mind clear insight into the religious values of the Old Testament. 


THE WATCHMAN AND THE WARNING 


Ezekiel, next to Jeremiah, is the most striking example of the 
prophetic temperament. The very sensitiveness of soul which made him 
quickly responsive to the divine touch also made him liable to swift 
alternations of ecstasy and depression. The designation, “Son of Man,” 
by which Jehovah addresses him, emphasizes the humanness of the true 
messenger of God. God makes the emotions and faculties of mortal man 
the keyboard on which he plays the symphony of his will and word. 
The heavenly treasure is carried in earthen vessels. So the divine com- 
pulsion, “Woe is me if I preach not,” carries with it both the crown 
of high privilege and the crushing burden of awful responsibility (Ezek. 
3. 12-21). 

It is joy to be a watchman when the sentinel stars are paling in the 
greater glory of the radiant dawn, and to shout the glad tidings of 
approaching day to the weary waiters in the gloom below. But just then 
comes the realization that this message of light is hateful to the batlike 
souls that do not welcome but dread the dawn. The barrier between 
the preacher and his hearers is not principally an intellectual barrier. He 
is not “sent to a people of a strange speech and a hard language’; it is 
the moral hindrance of defect of will; “all the house of Israel are stiff 
of forehead and hard of heart.” And so from the high place where shines 
the glory of the vision and speaks the music of the Voice, the prophet 
descends into depths of prostration where he tastes the bitterness of 
seeing failure and is driven by “hot anger of spirit.” 

The watchman needs to learn the lesson that God’s standard of 
success in his work is not the measure of heed given to his warning, but 
his fidelity in delivering it. God everywhere exhorts his servants, “Be 
faithful,” and nowhere does he say, “Be successful.” “Thou shalt speak 
my words unto them whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear.” To do our duty conscientiously is an end in itself; the final 
issue of our fidelity lives in that unseen realm where God guides every 
righteous resolve and all loving loyalty to its sure reward. 

Perhaps the hardest thing about the work of the watchman is that his 
message must be so largely one of warning; the scroll placed in his hand 
has “written therein lamentations and mourning and woe.” There may 
be preachers who delight in denunciation and exult in the proclamation 
of penalty. Not so with the true prophet; the thunders of judgment 
are half drowned by the rain of his tears. Yet there is nothing for 
it sometimes but to meet severity with severity, to set a countenance of 
adamant against the flinty face of rebellion. Then, saddest of all, there 
will come to every true minister, as to Ezekiel, the days of numbness, 
the seven days of stupefaction, in which the hardest thing to bear is the 
knowledge that this passing paralysis of prophetic power is a part of the 
punishment God is visiting upon the indifference of the people (Ezek. 
3. 25, 26). 
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“Who is sufficient for these things?” There is one complete com- 
pensation for the deep discouragement caused by the hard conditions of 
the watchman’s task. It is for the messenger himself to absorb the mes- 
sage and incorporate it in his own life. “Eat this roll,” says Jehovah 
to the prophet. “Then I did eat it and it was in my mouth as honey for 
sweetness.” A like experience came to Jeremiah: “Thy words were found 
and I did eat them, and thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing 
of my heart.” This was the refreshment that came to the hungry heart 
of our Lord, “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish 
his work.” They who will thoroughly assimilate the holy will shall find 
sweetest mercy hidden in the very heart of judgment. And higher still 
is the joy that shall come from personal appropriation of the message. 


May they that Jesus, whom they preach 
Their own Redeemer see; 

And watch thou daily o’er their souls 
That they may watch for thee. 


Although the watchman is not responsible for the effect of his warn- 
ing if faithfully proclaimed, he is responsible for every calamity resulting 
of his failure to proclaim “the whole counsel of God.” This is the first 
distinct statement in Holy Scripture of the familiar yet neglected doc- 
trine of accountability for the lives of others. “His blood will I require 
at thine hand.” There is something vicarious in all loving service. The 
true prophet of old was partner of the passion and pain of the eternal 
Heart; the true Christian to-day is comrade of the cross and of the 
Christ. Thus only can we “deliver our own souls.” 


Tue STREAM OF SALVATION 


One compensation God gives to lonely souls—the divine gift of dream- 
ing. Fugitive Jacob, under the blue skies of Bethel, imprisoned Joseph 
in Egypt, exiled Daniel and Ezekiel by the Mesopotamian rivers, and 
John Bunyan in Bedford jail are visited with visions of comfort and 
revealing. What if Jerusalem is trodden down, its palaces burned, its 
holy altars destroyed and desecrated, the captive prophet, Ezekiel, sees 
a restored Judea, symmetrically parted among the restored tribes, a new 
and glorified Jerusalem, and a rebuilt Temple with a reformed ritual. 
And Babylonia contributed to the grandeur of the ideal commonwealth, 
for the new city shall be four-square, like the magnificent Chaldean 
capital, and like that shall have gates on every side and a majestic river 
flowing through it. The Jew in his banishment learned the value of that 
Godlike gift of God, a river. Although by the waters of Babylon he wept 
at the memory of Zion, he could not fail to remember that Judea was a 
stern mother, with barren hills and a vast expanse of waterless desert 
waste. As his sad soul is soothed by the music of murmuring streams, 
how natural that the Holy City builded in his inspired imagination should 
share this Babylonian blessing of a life-giving, fertilizing stream. (Ezek. 
47. 1-12.) 

Tlie redeeming river is to issue from the very sanctuary of Jehovah. 
Where formerly the sacred pools had only been fed by the costly aqueducts 
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bringing the precious fluid from distant springs, now the very shrine 
itself becomes the source of a swelling torrent of beneficent vitality, and 
where the waters of Siloa once went softly and intermittently, now a 
singing deluge sweeps eastward to inundate the wastes of the wilderness 
and sweeten the salt valleys of desolation and death. In the barren valley, 
where formerly the prophet’s vision had seen the dry bones lie bleaching 
in the sun, the fertilizing flood brings the beauty of blooming meadows 
and fruitful fields. Even the Sodom Sea shall stir with vivid life. 

All this is a divine parable of that stream of salvation which always 
has its source in the sanctuary of God. Even in exile, the pious Jew 
well knew that all that was richest and best in his life had its origin in 
the holy place of the Most High, and he sang, as he looked toward the city 
of God, “All my springs are in thee.” For the temple that Ezekiel beheld 
in his ecstasy is no building of stones and mortar that human hands shall 
ever erect, but a spiritual structure whose towers of beauty are forever 
rising beside our huts of clay. And “out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb,” eternally descending to earth, forever flows “the river of the water 
of life,” the affluent gifts of that Holy Spirit which, in the words of the 
Nicene Creed, “proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” The church 
that Jesus built on the rock of a spiritually inspired confession is the 
fountain from which flow all the streams of personal and social salvation. 
It is still flooding the arid, scorched Saharas of souls, societies, and 
nations with its redeeming power. All loveliest art, finest culture, 
truest science, purest philanthropy, and holiest character spring up at 
the fertilizing touch of the flood that flows from the house of God. All 
that is highest and best in human life are “fruits of the Spirit,” the 
variegated product of the mystical trees which grow on the banks of the 
river of life. 

Society has no greater benefactors than the apostles of reclamation, 
those who are teaching us how to redeem the arid wastes, so that “in the 
wilderness waters break forth and streams in the desert.” But the 
gospel of Christ is the mightiest irrigation project ever conceived or 
wrought out. A real revival of religion is a bigger blessing than any 
Roosevelt dam, however beneficent, can be. There is a Persian fable of 
a spring, every drop of whose water had the property of creating a new 
spring wherever it touched the earth. This is literally true of the river 
of salvation. Every saved soul becomes a living temple of the Holy 
Spirit, a sacred shrine, from which a fresh stream of spiritual power 
goes forth to bless and save the world. “He that believeth on me, from 
within him shall flow rivers of living water.” Which are you? a dry 
ditch in a barren and untilled field? a stagnant pond, sending forth only 
corruption and pestilence? or a living spring of holy influence along whose 
banks of growing bloom, the plants of health and wealth and healing 
multiply? In that sweetest song of love and beauty, the inspired lover 
sings of the spotless bride, “Thou art a fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters and flowing streams from Lebanon.” 

The vision of the stream of redemption is a prophecy of the renewal 
of all things. It is the Lord of the river, who sits on the throne from 
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which its waters break forth, who sings in the rippling music of its flow, 
“Behold, I am making all things new.” 


Lo! in the desert rich flowers are springing, 
Streams ever copious are gliding along; 

Loud from the mountain tops echoes are ringing, 
Wastes rise in verdure and mingle in song. 


THE ARENA 


SAVING THE THEOLOGICAL FACE 


Boru schools protest. It is not a merger, not an organic union. The 
relation, whatever it is, can be dissolved by either party at two years’ 
notice. But something unusual has happened at Cambridge which dis- 
avowal only makes more emphatic and conspicuous. All the books in 
Harvard Divinity (Unitarian) have been moved over to the building of 
Andover (Trinitarian). The Trinitarian theologues will lodge in the 
Unitarian dormitory. The new faculty will make a composite portrait 
the like of which has never been seen, at least in America. The united 
institutions will be called “The School of Theology in Harvard Uni- 
versity.” There will be no more “Andover” catalogues or “Andover” 
degrees, only always “Harvard.” But Andover cannot die thus unhonored 
and unsung. What a faculty! Moses Stuart, Edward Park, Austin 
Phelps! They hitched the universe to their professorial chairs. They 
trained eight thousand ministers and some scores of divinity professors, 
who in turn trained other thousands of ministers. Their influence has 
gone out in concentric circles throughout America, and with their mis- 
sionaries to the outer rim of the world. They had the advantage (doubtful 
though in the ultimate analysis it may be counted) of a clear-cut creed 
which they believed utterly themselves and which they would not let 
anyone else doubt. But it was a formulary a trifle stiff and narrow for 
these broad and plastic days, including as it did in its anathema “Jews, 
Papists, Mahometans, Antinomians, Unitarians, and Universalists.” In 
the “Eighties” Professors Smyth, Tucker, and Harris, unworthy (as 
some counted them) successors to the former trinity, began to pick at the 
granite face of the “Andover Creed” with the electric drills of modern 
scholarship. The acrimonious controversy, it will be remembered, had 
at length to be taken to the civil courts where it was decided in favor 
of the advanced teaching. This has been counted the first step in the 
“retreat” which has ended in the arms of Harvard. So succeeded in 
theology what failed in science. Lawrence Scientific (Harvard) and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology could not be brought together 
though clever intermediaries attempted with various devices. Perhaps it 
was in that instance because Harvard had the smaller dower. But will 
the alliance hold? A well-informed party at my elbow says, “The chances 
are a thousand to one it will!” So comes a school of religion rather than 
one of theology, with professors pledged not to teach dogma but religion. 
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A school without a creed or ecclesiastical affiliation. Solitaire in its 
field! But does it not admit of question whether President Lowell’s 
phrase in this connection was rather rhetorical than one according to 
fact? He said the streams of thought at Andover and Harvard were 
separated a hundred years ago not by an interminable barrier, as men 
thought then, but by an island which, now being passed, the currents 
would flow together in a broader, deeper channel forever. Was it an 
island that separated? 
Davis WaAsGATT CLARK. 
Boston, Mass. 





GALLI-CURCI SINGS 


A Great summer Christian conference—domed by trees—eight thou- 
sand people in the Tabernacle—Galli-Curci singing. What setting could be 
more perfect? A wonderful artist, master of technique, marvelously 
endowed with a supreme gift, modest yet fascinating in appearance! 
An equally wonderful audience, markedly responsive to life’s high notes, 
the chosen few of many churches and communities! Artist and audience 
together produced an occasion the memory of which will richly color 
many glorious hours. 

From the artist soul flew forth Italian airs interspersed with melo- 
dies of England and America. At times notes like unto those of birds 
warbling at sunrise danced through the auditorium. Then again the 
tragedy of the “Mad Scenes From Lucia” crashed across myriad heart 
strings. 

Generous applause was given to every number. But this fact was 
conspicuously evident throughout the evening—the deepest response of 
the people was not to the Italian airs with their amazing art, but to 
the simple encores, songs like “Suwanee River” and “Long, Long Ago.” 
During the singing of those the stillness was acute. A moment’s awed 
silence followed their last note, and then from eight thousand hearts 
leaped the surgings of joy. 

By those melodies Galli-Curci had reached the truest spirit of that 
audience. Her formal numbers were those of the artist displaying con- 
summate ability. The rich notes, struck so surely and easily, the tonal 
colorings quickly touching a hundred delicate shades—all that was evi- 
dent. But while to them was given applause for genius, to the simple 
old songs heard in every home in the land was given the spirit’s real 
response. 

The formal numbers appealed to the head and received the apprecia- 
tion always due to highly perfected art. The encores appealed to the 
heart and received life’s truest response—praise, gratitude, moistened 
eyes, quickened pulses, love-thrilled memories. In that the prima donna 
had touched folks where they really live, in the world of heart rather 
than of head. 

Rich lesson there for servants of the Lord—heart appeal compels men 
toward God far more than does head appeal. A quickened head may or 
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may not urge toward him. But a quickened heart turns instinctively 
toward him. 

Preacher-man, the heart, not the head, is thy goal. Sunday-school 
teacher, not the mere imparting cf knowledge is thy task, but the stirring 
of spirit by the love of the Lord Jesus. Parent, not the mere providing of 
food and shelter is thy work, but the remaking of the child into the image 
of the heavenly Father. Make that thine aim and to thee will come the 
response of quickened hearts and exalted lives. 

Grorce H. McCrea. 

Sheldon, Ill. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THREE voices are being heard in India to-day, which offer solutions of 
the perennial problems of life. One is that of Sadhu Sundar Singh, who 
preaches the gospel of reunion with Christ, well characterized by Canon 
B. H. Streeter as a “Christocentric mystic.” The next is that of Mahatma 
Gandhi, whose message of renunciation has led to forms of violent nation- 
alism on the part of reactionaries, determined to disentangle themselves 
from the toils of Western civilization and to plunge back into the pas- 
sivity of the Oriental past, under the fantastic impression that “hermit 
nations” could still exist. The third voice is that of Rabindranath 
Tagore, who, in season and out of season, preaches the truth of realiza- 
tion, with a mellowness of spirit, a richness of imagery, a charm of style, 
and a witchery of language not excelled even by those to whom English is 
their native tongue. 

Tagore has produced fifty-eight volumes in Bengali and twenty-three 
volumes in English, consisting of poems, plays, stories, and essays. He 
was born in 1860, of one of the most talented families of India. In his 
volume, My Reminiscences, he has written with cultured enthusiasm and 
good taste of the atmosphere in which he was nurtured, chastened by 
literature, art, music, and religion. In 1913 he received the Nobel prize 
for idealistic literature. It is his idealism tinged with mysticism that 
has appealed to a multitude of readers, who turn with relief from the 
discordant notes of empty materialism to the poetic meditations of this 
thinker, who writes with sweet reasonableness of the higher life of 
spiritual satisfaction. 

Some of his self-complacent mannerisms are wearisome. He claims 
too much for the originality of Oriental thought and is blind to its pro- 
vincial pettiness. His criticisms of modern commercialism were antici- 
pated by Wordsworth, Ruskin, Morris, and other Western prophets. His 
references to organization are too far-fetched. He seems to forget that 
disorganization would be a worse evil and that the perils of organization 
are due to the embittering and disrupting spirit of selfishness, common 
to West and East. No less dangerous is his advocacy of quiescent aloof- 
ness. In Glimpses of Bengal he lays bare his own inner feelings and 
desires and confesses a preference for “the freedom of solitude.” These 
letters express his typical mood. “I am feeling listlessly comfortable and 
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delightfully irresponsible. There is a river, but it has no current to 
speak of, and, lying snugly tucked up in its coverlet of floating weeds, 
seems to think, ‘Since it is possible to get on without getting along, why 
should I bestir myself to stir?’” This is good enough for vacation, but 
not for the days of urgent action, and while Tagore recognizes as much, 
his entire philosophy favors “a dreamy, self-absorbed, sky-filled state of 
mind.” It should, however, be stated in justice to him that as an edu- 
cationist he has exercised a sanitary influence through his school at 
Bolpur. Many of the immaturities of prejudice have disappeared in his 
later writings. This is especially true of his Creative Unity, his latest 
and, in many ways, his best production. 

Rabi Babu, as he is known in India, took the Western world by 
storm with Gitangali. These song offerings to God, in prose translation, 
have all the flavor of mystical devotion as well as the note of spiritual 
wistfulness. The Crescent Moon celebrates parental love and the joys of 
childhood in beautiful cadences. The Gardener eulogizes conjugal love 
and reminds one of the Old Testament “Song of Songs.” Fruit Gathering 
is a sequel to Gitangali. No one has written with better insight of the 
heart of woman, so graphically portrayed in the plays Chitra, The Post 
Office, The Cycle of Spring, and his short stories. The prose works ex- 
pound his philosophy of idealism with the persuasiveness of good taste 
and a haunting style. Sadhana is a sympathetic interpretation of his 
central message of realization. Personality is an expansion of the 
thought that, “living one’s own life in truth is living the life of all the 
world.” Nationalism reveals the weakness of his Oriental inheritance. 
Of all his writings, I prefer Creative Unity for the mature expression 
of his philosophy; Glimpses of Bengal for the fine delineations of the 
Indian mind and the exquisite descriptions of scenery; Gitangali for the 
rapt mysticism; Thought Relics as an example of exalted religious medi- 
tation. All his books are published by The Macmillan Company. 

There is, however, something lacking in Tagore. He does not reckon 
with the tragic note of sin and the need for repentance and redemption. 
“Pessimism is a form of mental dipsomania,” but a genuine optimism 
must sound the depths of evil and go deeper than the pantheism of Tagore, 
to realize the true freedom of faith and fellowship. We assuredly need 
. the energy of love to change the heart and introduce a spiritual power 
to transform life. But it is not self-created. It is a superhuman afflatus 
which has come upon earnest souls in many forms, and in its fullness and 
efficacy through the indwelling spirit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. When this truth is more widely acknowledged and Indian Chris- 
tianity comes to flower, the influence of Tagore, albeit a lover of Christ 
from afar, will have been considerable. 

Since writing the above, I have read Rabindranath Tagore, by E. J. 
Thompson of the Wesleyan College, Bankura, Bengal (Oxford University 
Press, 85 cents). It is an impartial interpretation and well worth reading. 

Oscak L. JOSEPH. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


JEREMIAH' 


Tue call of Jeremiah came to him in the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
that is, about 626 sn. c. He speaks of himself as too young for the task, 
and probably he was little more than twenty years old. He belonged to 
the city of Anathoth in Benjamin, which was quite near to Jerusalem. 
There Abiathar had been sent by Solomon when, for complicity with 
Adonijah, he had been degraded from the priesthood of the Ark in which 
Zadok succeeded him. Jeremiah was himself “of the priests that were 
in Anathoth,” and may not improbably have inherited the proud memories 
of Abiathar the companion of David, “afflicted with him in all his 
affliction,” and of Eli the priest of Shiloh. His call came to him in an 
experience which is bare in its simplicity when we compare it with the 
overwhelming visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel. Yet it speaks of a deeper 
intimacy already existing between Yahweh and his servant. There is 
borne in upon him the conviction, which later came to Paul, of a divine 
election to a mission that included the heathen in its scope. And, as 
with Paul, the election went back to the time before his birth. He was 
not chosen from his contemporaries as the fittest instrument for the 
divine purpose; before the first rudiments of his being came into existence 
God had thought upon him and selected him for his task. His ancestry, 
his parentage, his home, the time of his coming, the circumstances in 
which his plastic nature was to be shaped, the peculiar quality of his 
personality were all deliberately planned by God. And this conviction is 
corroborated by the impression the prophet makes upon us of a personality 
rare and exquisite in no common degree. From a vocation so great as 
that of Yahweh’s spokesman the sensitive spirit of Jeremiah shrinks 
in dismay. For such a task he feels himself too small. But his shy 
reluctance is overborne by the imperious will of God, who had fashioned 
with such care an instrument so perfectly adapted for his purpose. The 
Maker claims from his creature an implicit obedience, but promises that 
resources for his mission will never be wanting. He touches his lips and 
puts his word in his mouth. And the word he is to utter does not simply 
announce the future, it sets in metion the forces which will create it. . 
For the word of the prophet is Yahweh’s word, living and efficient, which 
cannot return to him void but must prosper in the errand on which he 
sends it. And prophecy was not limited in its outlook or effect to the 
chosen people. Many years later Jeremiah said to Hananiah, the prophet 
of optimism, “The prophets that have been before me and before thee of 
old prophesied against many countries, and against great kingdoms, of 
war, and of evil, and of pestilence.” Hence Jeremiah is conscious that, 
with Yahweh’s words in his mouth, he is “set over the nations and over 


1This study is contributed by the Rev. Arthur S. Peake, D.D., of the University of Manchester, 
England, who is author of what is probably the best commentary on Jeremiah in English. It 
will be of special value to our ministérial graduates, who are specializing on this Prophet of the 
Spirit.—Eprror. 
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the kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, and to destroy and to 
overthrow; to build, and to plant.” Preeminently in Jeremiah’s time, 
Judah was caught in the rushing current of international politics. In 
the very nature of the case a Hebrew prophet of his magnitude must be 
deeply implicated in problems of foreign policy. And if it be said that the 
sovereign position implied in the words “I have set thee over the 
nations” cannot have been claimed by Jeremiah, since it involves a 
megalomania inconsistent with the sense of his own insignificance, that 
is wholly to miss the point. For Jeremiah was a monotheist. For him 
Yahweh was the only God. The mightiest, haughtiest nations were as 
nothing before him. And Jeremiah too in himself was nothing, but since 
he was God’s chosen spokesman his prophetic word was filled with the 
divine energy which, through all the futile opposition of man, moved 
irresistibly to its goal. 

And as Jesus after his baptism, in which he learned the secret of 
his personality, went away to the wilderness, there to explore God's will 
for his mission and be tested through temptation, so Jeremiah meditates 
on his vocation and his message and is tempted to despair. For as 
he looks at the spiritual and moral conditions of his people his heart 
sinks within him. The worship of Yahweh had been contaminated by 
alien cults. The local Baalim of Canaan, on whose good will the fruit- 
fulness of the land depended, were worshiped with wild orgies of license, 
and side by side with this ancient cult there stood the worship of the host 
of heaven and especially of Ishtar the Queen of Heaven, that is, the 
planet Venus. And Yahweh himself was worshiped with heathenish 
rites, in particular with the sacrifice of children. And apostasy in reli- 
gion is matched by unrighteousness in conduct. Deceit and falsehood, 
treachery and false dealing have poisoned the springs of intercourse. 
Violence and oppression and the perversion of justice are dark blots on 
the character of the nation. What hope, then, was there that the mes- 
sage of the prophet would achieve its intended result? He might go 
forth sowing the precious seed, but with what hope of any harvest if 
winter held the land in its iron grip? And while he thus meditates in 
despondency the message of God comes to him. Not, indeed, in signs and 
wonders which shout their message into the deafest ears. No, but in 
something so commonplace that only the intuition of spiritual genius can 
discern the divine meaning of something so familiar. He looks out on 
the physical world and all is lifeless, too true a symbol of Judah's spiritual 
state! But he sees an almond tree just bursting into blossom. It was 
called “the wakeful” because it was the first to wake from the winter's 
sleep. So just as the snowdrop with ourselves, it was in the depth of 
winter the welcome prophecy of spring. And the soul of Jeremiah, ever 
sensitive to the slightest indications of the Divine leading, reads the 
parable of Nature. Beneath all the appearance of spiritual deadness 
the Divine energy is unceasingly at work. The word of the prophet is 
God's word, he too is wakeful and watches over it to perform it. 

It is sometimes suggested that this experience reflects a much later 
stage in Jeremiah’s ministry. We have a similar problem in connection 
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with the call of Isaiah, where it is thought that the representation of his 
message as hardening rather than reforming his people was not enter- 
tained by Isaiah from the outset, but rather was created by the bitter 
disillusion which his early ministry brought him. When, after his failure 
to restrain Ahaz from his fatal policy of purchasing relief from Syria 
and Ephraim by becoming tributary to Assyria, he issued his prophecies 
in connection with the crisis, he prefixed the account of his call but 
allowed his later experience to color his narrative. So it is urged, for 
example by Hdlscher, that this vision is really the outcome of a later 
period of disillusion, and that he wrote this introduction embodying the 
experience when he dictated the roll which was burned by Jehoiakim. 
But the close association of the vision and his call shows that while the 
occasions were different the incidents stood in almost immediate sequence. 
The vision of the seething caldron, while uncertain in its details, clearly 
indicates the coming of calamity from the North. 

It is probable that the calamity anticipated was an invasion by the 
Scythians. These barbarian hordes did, in fact, soon after pour down 
the coast of Palestine to the Border of Egypt, from which they turned 
back, retracing their steps, leaving Judah apparently unharmed. It 
seemed as if the early prophecies of Jeremiah, which, like those of 
Zephaniah, were called forth by this anticipation, sprang from a delusion. 
It was not the last occasion on which the prophet was tempted to believe 
that God had placed him in a false position and allowed him to predict 
disaster and failed to make the prediction good. It would seem as if 
the earlier activity was followed by a period of silence. 

Then came the discovery of the Deuteronomic Law and Josiah’s Ref- 
ormation based upon it (about 621). Opinion is greatly divided as to 
Jeremiah’s attitude. There were certainly elements in it which would 
strongly appeal to him. The suppression of idolatry and the elimination 
of heathenish rites from the worship of Yahweh, together with the regu- 
lations to secure justice and humanity in social relationships, would 
command his sympathy. And the most characteristic feature of the Law, 
the suppression of the local sanctuaries and the concentration of the 
cultus at Jerusalem, may well have appeared to him the best expedient 
for extirpating pagan abuses from the religion. We may well conclude 
then that Jeremiah favored the Reformation. Indeed, there is some 
ground for believing that he openly advocated it. We can thus under- 
stand how he drew upon himself the murderous hatred of his kinsfolk 
at Anathoth, for Anathoth was the home of Abiathar and the priesthood 
of Jerusalem was in the hands of the descendants of Zadok, who had 
supplanted Abiathar. The abolition of the local shrines must have occa- 
sioned a good deal of feeling throughout the Southern Kingdom, but 
presumably the feeling was nowhere so bitter as in Anathoth, where the 
sons of Abiathar, who had once suffered degradation, now experienced 
dislodgment and saw a monopoly in the cultus pass into the hands of the 
hated upstarts at Jerusalem. If, then, Jeremiah advocated the reform 
he would seem a traitor to his family, and their plots to destroy him 
become only too intelligible. But Jeremiah ere long discovered that the 
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healing of the people had been altogether too superficial. It had regu- 
larized the cultus and suppressed the more flagrant disorders; but it had 
stopped at the surface, it had effected no moral or spiritual change for 
the better, and had indeed tended to add to their other faults a certain 
self-complacency. 

The great empire of Assyria had fallen on evil days and the long 
delayed vengeance for its crimes against humanity was drawing near. 
Egypt thought it a favorable opportunity for the recovery of Syria and 
Josiah met his death before he was forty in the vain attempt to stay 
the Pharaoh's progress. His son Jehoahaz, after three months’ reign, 
was taken a prisoner to Egypt. His worthless brother Jehoiakim was 
made king in his place, a man who, when his country was groaning under 
Egyptian tribute, squandered the money he wrung from his subjects in 
ostentation and luxury while he forced his workmen to toil without 
wages. The prophet was roused to new activity by the new conditions. 
He risked his life by his prediction that the Temple would be destroyed, 
that Temple which his countrymen regarded as a fetish guaranteeing their 
safety. And soon after the sinister figure of Assyria disappeared, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian crown prince, inflicted a decisive defeat 
upon Egypt. In the arrangement which foliowed Judah came under the 
suzerainty of Babylon. Jeremiah seems to have anticipated that the ruin 
of Judah was at hand. But this proved not to be the case, so Jeremiah 
dictated to Baruch the prophecies he had delivered during his ministry 
and charged his secretary to read them to the people. The action was 
reported to the king, who listened to the roll and burned the prophecies, 
but was unable to arrest the prophet and his helper, as they had escaped 
into hiding. Jeremiah then dictated an enlarged edition. 

With a folly only too characteristic of Judah, Jehoiakim rebelled against 
Babylon. He evaded by death the just vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar, but 
his son Jehoiachin paid the penalty by exile with the flower of the 
nation. He was succeeded by Zedekiah, who was apparently a man of 
good intentions and personally well disposed to the prophet, but he had 
no strength of character and could not control the headstrong incom- 
petence of his princes. A movement for revolt favored by the prophets 
in Judah, among whom Hananiah was conspicuous, came to nothing. 
Jeremiah rebuked the optimism which anticipated the swift downfall of 
Babylon and predicted the death of Hananiah, which duly came to pass. 
For a time the national danger was averted, but the turbulent politicians 
of Judah, relying on that help from Egypt which history should have 
taught them to distrust, precipitated the crisis, and the doom, which 
had once and again been averted, now closed in upon the nation and vin- 
dicated the pessimism of Jeremiah. Assured that all resistance was hope- 
less, the prophet counseled the people and king to surrender. Naturally 
fhose responsible for the defense of the city did their best to silence him 
and finally put him in a pit to die by starvation, a fate from which he was 
rescued by an Ethiopian, Ebed-Melech. At last the city was captured, the 
fugitive king was overtaken, blinded, and carried captive to Babylon 
with a large number of the people. Jeremiah himself had the option 
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of an honorable position in Babylon or of remaining in his own country. 
He chose to stay with the remnant which was placed under the wise 
governorship of Gedaliah. But Gedaliah was treacherously murdered by 
Ishmael and, fearing the vengeance of Babylon, the Jews who were left, 
in spite of Jeremiah’s counsel which they had pledged themselves to fol- 
low, found a refuge in Egypt, taking Jeremiah and Baruch with them. 
The last scene in which we catch sight of him is that in which he rebukes 
his apostate countrymen for reverting to the worship of the Queen of 
heaven and their justification of the intention to persist in it. It is all 
too probable that martyrdom crowned the prophet’s long fidelity to his 
vocation. 

Such is a rough outline of his career, which is little affected by the 
critical problems presented by the book. But these problems do affect 
very considerably our estimate alike of the personality and the teaching 
of the prophet. It is necessary, therefore, to touch upon them at this 
point. Till a comparatively recent period criticism of the book has been 
extremely conservative. It is remarkable that Graf, whose name is most 
familiarly associated with the Grafian theory which was for a consider- 
able time too advanced for German critics, should have been so remark- 
ably conservative in the criticism of Jeremiah as he showed himself in his 
famous Commentary. But the great German commentators, Giesebrecht, 
Duhm, and Cornill, whose works have carried forward the interpretation of 
the prophet in unprecedented measure, represent a much more radical posi- 
tion; and this again is surpassed by Prof. N. Schmidt's article in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica and Hdlscher’s discussion in his Die Profeten. 
Duhm restricts Jeremiah’s work, apart from his letter to the exiles, to 
sixty short poems (268 couplets), all written in elegiac rhythm. He 
also regards about 220 verses as taken from the biography of Baruch. 
In other words little more than one third of the book is attributed to the 
prophet and his secretary, nearly two thirds being left for later editors 
and supplementers. In particular, following Stade and Smend, he re- 
jected the authenticity of the New Covenant passage. He denies the 
historicity of some of the biographical sections. But he is less extreme 
than N. Schmidt or Hélscher, and his criticism modifies much less than 
theirs our conception of the prophet’s personality and his spiritual his- 
tory. This comes out especially with reference to the passages which 
seem beyond all others to take us into the most intimate secrets of the 
prophet’s religious experience. On these Wellhausen based his famous 
characterization of Jeremiah, which has left its mark deep on later 
expositors. If we deny these to Jeremiah and deprive him also of the 
New Covenant prophecy we are left still with a great but yet a sadly 
impoverished figure. For my own part I firmly adhere to the generally 
accepted view, and shall assume its correctness in the estimate I give of 
the personality of the prophet and the significance of his work. 

His personality was of a type exceptionally fine and rich. Nature 
seemed to have fitted him but ill for the stern life of conflict to which his 
vocation condemned him. He was sensitive and high strung, timid and 
shrinking, not self-reliant, not marked out for leadership, not a dominant 
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personality. He did not love the limelight, but courted obscurity. He 
was acutely distressed by strife and bitterness, very conscious of his 
natural deficiencies; a public career was terrifying to him. He longed 
above all for quiet, untroubled days in peaceful retirement. Yet the vic- 
tory of his courage is the more amazing that it triumphed again and 
again over his timidity. In unfaltering tones he rebukes the sins and 
follies of his countrymen, outrages their cherished prejudices, and again 
and again risks death, and is indeed more than once doomed to appar- 
ently inevitable execution. He had his full measure of the more feminine 
qualities, sympathy, intuition, delicacy of feeling. His passionate sor- 
row for the calamities of his people found noble expression in his won- 
derful words, “Oh, that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people.” This richness of the emotional nature was accompanied by 
an exceptional gift of psychological analysis. Beyond his predecessors he 
is versed in man’s inner motives, he understands the windings of the 
human heart because he has so often explored his own. There is no 
prophet who reveals to us so fully his inmost thoughts and emotions. 
And it is out of these experiences that his supreme contribution to reli- 
gion was created. So far as the prophet’s general teaching is con- 
cerned, he does not add much to his predecessors. But he is the greatest 
of the prophets in virtue of the fact that all is deepened and made more 
inward and that in his anticipation of the New Covenant he made the 
supreme advance by which the individual rather than the nation became 
the unit of religion. The days are to come when, to replace the Old Cov- 
enant made by Yahweh with Israel when he delivered his people from 
Egypt, a Covenant annulled by Israel’s apostasy, he will make a New 
Covenant. It will still be a Covenant with the nation, but its whole 
nature will be different. For that Covenant was engraved on stones 
and thus was external and rigid, very general in its commands and 
prohibitions, because it was addressed to all alike. But under the New 
Covenant the Law would be placed in the inward parts and written on the 
heart. It would, in other words, become a part of personality itself. 
For the heart would also be renewed, its motives and desires would be 
entirely in harmony with the will of God. And so conformity with his 
law would no longer be something achieved by a difficult struggle and 
by victory over self, it would be spontaneous and instinctive, the joyful 
expression of man’s inmost feeling. And this would all be due not to 
man’s effort but to the divine initiative. God himself would make the 
Covenant, he would implant the knowledge of himself in every heart and 
write his law upon it. A divine illumination would flood every soul, 
none would need to exhort his neighbor to attain the knowledge of God, 
for all would know him from the least to the greatest. And in that 
happy time the sin which interrupted communion between man and God 
would be forgiven and remembered no more against any of his people. 

We can hardly overestimate the greatness of this passage or the 
revolution it involves. It marks an epoch-making change in the very 
conception of religion. For religion had been conceived as primarily a 
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relation between the people and its God. And this relation, it is true, 
continued, for the Covenant is made with the nation. But now the 
Covenant is of such a character that the individual comes to full recogni- 
tion. His relation to God is not secondary and indirect, but direct and 
primary; it is not mediated through the nation. Each man is for 
himself the object of God’s renewing grace and spiritual illumination. 
Thus Jeremiah becomes the prophet of individualism in religion. How 
momentous an advance this implies is clear from the fact that our Lord 
regarded the blood he shed as instituting the New Covenant, that Paul 
identified the New Covenant with Christianity, and that the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews based on this prophecy no small part of his 
argument for the superiority of Christianity to the religion of Israel. 

It was in his own experience that this doctrine had its birth. For 
his writings reveal to us an intimacy with God for which we have no 
earlier parallel. He was driven to it by the failure of human fellowship, 
by the derision and persecution which his faithfulness brought upon him. 
Lonely and misunderstood, despised, forsaken and hated, he was driven 
to cast himself and all the weight of his cares and sorrows upon God. 
Bereft of human helpers, there is none to whom he can turn save God. 
And this intimacy of personal fellowship becomes for him the religious 
ideal. He looks forward to a time when what has come to be a necessity 
for himself will be an experience enjoyed by all the people of God. 

ArrHur S. PEAKE. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


MISCELLANY 


Apert SCHWEITZER’S RECENT VISIT IN ENGLAND created an extraor- 
dinary furore. It is easy to understand why it was so. It was not 
Schweitzer’s well-known books that did it, nor even his eminent skill as 
an organist and interpreter of Bach. These were, no doubt, contributing 
causes. But the chief cause was the profound impression made upon the 
Christian world by his devotion as a medical missionary on the Congo. 

Schweitzer is an Alsatian, born in 1875. Although a gifted musician, 
he chose an academic career in the field of theology. After a few years 
in his station as privatdocent in Strassburg he made his first real impres- 
sion upon the theological public by his Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), 
which was much better received in England than in Germany, and was 
issued in English under the captivating title: The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. A new German edition of the work appeared in 1913. In the 
meantime Schweitzer had published a History of Modern Pauline Re- 
search, in which he followed the same lines as those he had marked out 
in the earlier work. He represented both Jesus and Paul as dominated 
by an extreme apocalyptic eschatology, in which both alike were in 
radical error. Nevertheless he professed to be sincerely devoted to what 
he held to be the eternal principles of the religion of Jesus. And indeed 
he proved that devotion by going as a medical missionary to the Congo 
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region in 1913. That he was able to go as a medical man was due to 
the fact that in connection with his instructorship at Strassburg he 
studied medicine there for several years just prior to 1913. The money 
necessary for this whole enterprise he earned through his organ playing. 
His musical reputation is very considerable, and it antedates that which 
he enjoys as a New Testament critic. In 1903 he published a work on 
Bach, written in French; a German and an English edition of it appeared 
later. He also collaborated with Charles Widor, the eminent French 
organist, in the production of what is generally agreed to be the best 
edition of Bach’s organ music. Thus we gain an impression of how 
much Schweitzer left behind him when he went to minister to the savages 
in Central Africa. And he seems to have done an extraordinary work 
there. Thus also we can explain to ourselves the furore over his visit 
in England. He has lectured at several universities and colleges. He 
speaks either in French or German, and an interpreter renders it in 
English. And of course he has given several organ recitals, which have 
been much enjoyed. 


THE QUEST FOR AN INTELLECTUAL LEADER FOR A NEW GERMANY has 
announced itself in recent discussions. In the nature of the case such 
a quest must prove rather inconclusive; the thinking people of Germany 
are too much divided in their ideals and aims to be able to unite in 
accepting the leadership of any one man. And yet the discussion should 
not prove utterly futile, for at least it must tend to clarify men’s thoughts 
as to what aims are worthiest. One writer named three representative 
men, each of whom has a notable following. These three are Friedrich 
Forster, Johannes Miiller, and Rudolf Steiner. The first is not only 
famous as a writer on pedagogy but even better known for his “struggle 
against the militarfstic and nationalistic Germany” (he has given an 
account of it in a book). His intellectual powers, and above all his moral 
earnestness, are universally recognized; but he cannot be the accepted 
leader of educated Germany so long as his severe arraignment of modern 
German policy up to 1918 is still so bitterly resented by many. It is a 
highly interesting but surely quite impracticable thought of many good 
people that Foérster is the ideal man for the first regular presidency of 
the Republic (Ebert is only provisional president). 

The scope of Johannes Miiller’s influence remains essentially what it 
was before the war. His influence in the domain of the personal life is 
great, but in the field of politics it is rather indirect. He is too much 
of an individualist—too specially interested in the culture of the personal 
life of the individual—to be an ideal political leader. But then even his 
admirers do not think of him as destined for public office. 

Rudolf Steiner is a leader of amazing powers and one who has 
attracted to himself a great following. Aside from such public figures 
as Wirth and Rathenau and the financial colossus Stinnes, Steiner is 
probably the most-talked-of man in Germany to-day. But it is incredible 
that he should become the accepted leader of a majority of Germany's 
thinking people. In large circles he is as vigorously opposed as in 
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others he is enthusiastically followed. He writes and lectures with great 
force on most of the great problems of the time, social, political, and 
religious, but his theosophical theories are an offense to many. He is 
the leader of a most remarkable movement, which is a modification of 
theosophy—he has named it anthroposophy. He has won so many 
enthusiastic followers, even among the highly educated, as to deserve 
a more extended treatment in these pages at another time. 


RupotF STEINER AND HIS FRIENDS held an imposing “Anthroposophic 
University Course” in Berlin in March, 1922. The course was a care- 
fully organized system of lectures on anthroposophy by Steiner and a 
few of his disciples. (One must not infer from its general title that 
it had any connection with the University of Berlin.) Different days were 
devoted to different main subjects. The chief speakers on the “Theo- 
logical Day” were Steiner, Rittelmeyer, Geyer, and Bock. Many observers 
of the movement are in doubt whether anthroposophy is to be regarded 
as a new religion or as a practical-intellectual movement that is quite 
compatible with Christianity. Steiner himself denies that it is a new 
religion and insists ‘that it is wholly congruous with Christian principles. 
And that such clerygmen as Geyer and Rittelmeyer have become en- 
thusiastic disciples of Steiner without renouncing their Christian faith 
is very significant. For the present it may suffice to remark that the 
central feature of anthroposophy is the claim that it is possible to rise 
to an intellectual intuition of “higher worlds.” Steiner himself claims 
clear and indubitable direct insight into the supersensible world. And it 
must interest the reader to know that Dr. Rittelmeyer, one of the popular 
preachers of Berlin, has resigned his church and removed to Stuttgart in 
order henceforth to devote himself to lecturing throughout the country 
on anthroposophy. ; 2 


Kart Barta has created no little sensation by a work on the Epistle 
to the Romans. Nearly one half of the second edition (1922) was sold 
in advance of publication. Barth has not written a commentary of the 
usual sort. All the standard commentaries on the Biblical books he 
regards as fundamentally inadequate, inasmuch as their aim is to trans- 
port the modern reader to the time of the writing and place him in the 
position of the original readers. Barth rather seeks to let Paul speak to 
us of to-day; he seeks to make clear the meaning of Paul’s message for 
to-day. In spite of some unfavorable criticisms, the book is commanding 
general attention, and has won for its author, who was a pastor in Swit- 
zerland, a call to the newly established professorship for Reformed theo- 
logy in Géttingen. Barth is a very bold and vigorous thinker, and seems 
destined to exert a great influence in the next years. Some account of 
his theology may be expected in these pages in the near future. 


Frieprich GoGARTEN, a young German pastor, stands as thinker in 
close relation to Barth. He has made an extraordinary impression by 
his addresses on special occasions and by his little book, Die religidse 
Entscheidung (The Religious Decision). His standpoint may be fairly 
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indicated as follows. He repudiates the watchword, “The reconciliation of 
religion and culture” (“Kultur”’—the German term—combines the idea of 
material civilization with that of personal culture). Civilization (Kultur) 
as such is altogether human; it is the enhancing of the natural life. Its 
aim and scope are earthly. Religion, on the other hand, is transcendent 
in its aims and unconditional in its demands. And yet religion, too, 
according to Gogarten, involves a culture, a civilization, of its own, and 
this has even larger potentialities than the culture that we know, which 
is essentially secular. This secular culture is irreconcilable with religion, 
if religion is genuinely Christian. This culture Christianity is ever 
tending to dissolve. But on the other hand the spirit of civilization, the 
Zeitgeist, is ever striving to subordinate religion to culture, to use religion 
merely to further its own end. This means, obviously, the emasculation 
of religion, but it also means the weakening of the forces of civilization 
itself. Religion unfolds its real and full meaning and value only when 
it is accepted as absolute and unconditional. Only then does it make men 
free; only then is it the principle of genuine and solid progress. But the 
prevailing religion of our time is a compromise that is not even clear as 
to its own meaning and aim. Vital religion has largely sunk out of sight 
behind the institutions and enterprises of religion. Therefore Gogarten’s 
call to a radical religious decision. 

It should be borne in mind that this religious positivism has 
appeared in this instance among the pronounced liberals—for Gogarten 
was of their number. A great change has come over Gogarten and the 
men about him. They have not become conservative, they have no 
thought of retreating to the positions of a traditional orthodoxy. Their 
thought is to press onward to a solid ground; and so they have in fact 
become positive in the sense of taking Jesus Christ seriously as their 
living Leader, without renewing traditional orthodoxy. Some one has 
characterized the movement by the phrase “Beyond Liberalism.” These 
men confess to a profound dissatisfaction with the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of the old liberalism. It had much to say of “the religion of expe- 
rience”; but to look at the bewildering variety of the alleged experiences 
was enough to make one’s head swim. Liberalism was very strict in 
matters of historical science, but unrestrained in its religious subjec- 
tivism. In a conference of the “Friends of Christian Liberty” (a very 
liberal group) Gogarten, in the midst of an address by Liebe, interjected 
the ringing words, “Jesus Christ,” as the speaker was setting forth the 
spiritual distress of the time. Jesus Christ our Helper in distress. A 
liberal (K. Fischer) reporting on the conference wrote: “To me this ‘Jesus 
Christ’ was a trumpet blast of judgment, whose tone still remains with 
me. For here, if anywhere, lies the root of all our helplessness and of 
our pitiful efforts. Not that we had put Jesus into some obscure corner! 
Quite the contrary; we talked very much about him, and it would be 
absurd to deny that his personality was always the starting point of 
living and warm sentiments. But how? Was he for us the Christ? 
The One, under whose majesty we unreservedly bowed? Was it not in- 
voluntarily our own soul that stood in the center of our religion, our 
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modern soul, which recognizes that it is indebted to Jesus for extraor- 
dinary, yes, perhaps the most determining stimuli, but also could get on 
quite well without him? ‘But (I hear some one reply) our theology always 
made Christ the starting point.’ Yes, our theology! That is just it. 
Jesus as starting point and center was, with us, a systematic, historical 
or other sort of scientific insight, no religious necessity. We see him 
always as from men, not from God; that is, not as Christ, but as ‘his- 
torical’ phenomenon. And yet Jesus’ religious significance lies in the 
eternal, in the non-historical. It is painful to me that such words are 
continually misunderstood in the direction of orthodoxy. But they 
must nevertheless be said; they are simply necessary. No complaint is 
intended by them, also no ‘hitherto unanswered question for present-day 
theology’ is put—theology in this case can do nothing at all—it is simply 
my design to make plain why it is that we (may I in the widest sense say 
‘we’ about Karl Barth and Gogarten?) can no longer be liberal and why 
in the midst of the wealth of modern religion we feel ourselves pitifully 
poor, that our dissatisfaction with our state of life with merciless violence 
forces us to seek the ‘other’ world, really the other world.” 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN FRENCH PROTESTANTISM seems at present re- 
markably vigorous. While the general situation in France and in all 
Europe is still unfavorable to long-protracted quiet research and to the 
production of great literary monuments of scholarship, it is provocative of 
much independent thinking and earnest discussion. The periodical litera- 
ture of French Protestantism is particularly praiseworthy. Such publica- 
tions as Revue Chrétienne, Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 
Foi et Vie, and Le Christianisme Social are all excellent. The last-named 
periodical (monthly) is perhaps as worthy an exponent of the Christian- 
social movement as anything of its class in the world. The Revue 
d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses is a new enterprise, now in its 
second year. It was founded and is specially fostered by the newly organ- 
ized French Protestant theological faculty at Strassburg. Its editorial 
board includes, however, numbers of the faculties of theology and letters 
in Paris and elsewhere. It has brought together a large number of excep- 
tionally interesting discussions. 


Evucene Ménécoz, for many years the incumbent of the chair of 
Lutheran Theology at Paris, died a few months ago at the age of 83. 
Next to Auguste Sabatier he was the faculty’s brightest luminary. His 
chief work was that on Sin and Redemption. He and Sabatier were the 
chief exponents of the theological standpoint known as symbolo-fideism, 
and Ménégoz published many essays in exposition of it. The gist of 
fideism is that “we are saved by faith, not by beliefs.” To most Ameri- 
cans this statement would seem almost axiomatic. But symbolo-fideism 
is more than fideism. It involves the theory that the statements and the 
very terms of the creeds are necessarily too much of the nature of 
symbols to be taken literally. Sabatier and Ménégoz, in short, out- 
Ritschled Ritsch! in their insistence upon the thought that religion, on its 
intellectual side, expresses itself not in metaphysical but in value-judg- 
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ments. Since the retirement of Ménégoz ‘some years ago French Protest- 
antism has produced no systematic theologian of equal importance. 


PauL Lopstern, the senior of the Protestant theological faculty of 
Strassburg, died suddenly on April 13; he was in his seventy-second year. 
An Alsatian of French sympathies, Lobstein, upon the reorganization of 
the university under French control at the close of the war, declared his 
allegiance to France and resumed the professorial labors which he had 
earlier relinquished. He was a Ritschlian, and for many years occupied 
the chair of systematic theology at Strassburg. His Introduction to 
Dogmatics, written in French, later issued in a German edition, and more 
recently translated into English, is his best-known work. And indeed it 
degerves its popularity because of its eminently pleasing form. Lobstein 
was not noted for any marked originality of thought. 


THE GENERAL HISTORY OF RELIGION IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. Until a 
short time ago German scholarship was notoriously backward in the field 
of the general history of religion (“comparative religion”). The Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland, Great Britain, and America were all in ad- 
vance of Germany in this matter. When the theological faculties of Berlin 
and Leipzig were ready, in 1910 and 1912, respectively, to establish the 
first chairs of the general science of religion in Germany, they found no 
German scholars fitted for the task proposed. The men they called were 
Swedes: Séberblom for Leipzig, and Lehmann for Berlin. Later both re- 
turned to their own country, Séderblom to become archbishop of Upsala 
and vice-chancellor of the university there, and Lehmann professor in 
Lund. The Berlin chair has never been filled; Troeltsch was, indeed, 
called to a Berlin professorship, but it was to a chair in the philosophical, 
not the theological, faculty, and the chair is primarily for the philosophy, 
not the history, of religion. Berlin did indeed seek a man for the 
history of religion (in the philosophical faculty), calling Francois Cumont, 
of Brussels, but failed to secure him. Leipzig, however, found an excel- 
lent successor to Séderblom in the person of Hans Haas, a German. 
Marburg, too, now has in its theological faculty a*full professorship for 
the history of religion. The incumbent is Friedrich Heiler, an unusually 
brilliant and productive young scholar, a pupil of Sdéderblom’s, and for- 
merly a Catholic. Bonn has in the philosophical faculty a similar chair, 
occupied by Carl Clemen. These seem to be the only full professorships 
for the history of religion in German universities. However, in most of 
the theological and several of the philosophical faculties courses in the 
history of religion are offered from time to time, though for the most 
part by men who do not devote their chief energies to the subject. On 
the whole the growth of interest in this field has been rapid of late. In 
the last winter semester no fewer than fifteen men gave either major or 
minor courses in the history of religion in the theological faculties. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. Again in this 
field Germany was no pioneer; of late, however, the interest in it has been 
growing rapidly. Professors and instructors both in systematic and in 
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practical theology are now giving it incomparably more attention than 
was given it a few years ago. Among the theological leaders in this 
field Wobbermin, Otto, and Girgensohn deserve special mention. The last 
has recently published a strong book entitled: Der seelische Aufbau des 
religidsen Erlebens (1921). It is based upon an interesting and novel 
system of direct observation. Otto’s famous book on Das Heilige, though 
not a comprehensive treatise either on the psychology or on the phi- 
losophy of religion, is a highly significant contribution to both. Wob- 
bermin’s Systematische Theologie nach religionspyschologischer Methode 
approaches completion. The second of the proposed three volumes has 
been issued; it treats of “The Nature of Religion” (in general); the con- 
cluding volume will deal with “The Christian Religion.” 


THe CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF ALBRECHT RITSCHL occurred on March 
25, 1922. The theological faculty at Géttingen, where Ritsch] was pro- 
fessor from 1864 until his death in 1889, and that at Bonn, where he 
began his academic career, fitly celebrated the event. Not, however, on 
the proper date, since that fell in the Easter vacation. The celebration 
at Géttingen took place on May 8; the chief features were the address 
by Professor Stange and a banquet. At Bonn on April 30 the address 
was delivered by Adolf Harnack, from Berlin. Stange spoke on “The 
Historical Significance of the Theology of Albrecht Ritsch?.”. Inasmuch 
as he has been known as a rather severe critic of the Ritschlian theology, 
it may be surmised that the special admirers of Ritschl regret that the 
speaker on this occasion could not be one of their own line. Aside from 
these two official celebrations in honor of the great theologian, several 
timely articles have been called forth by the same occasion. That by 
Wendt in the “Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche” and that by Gir- 
gensohn in the “Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift” will be found very inter- 
esting and instructive. 


Ex-CHANCELLOR MICHAELIS AND Kart HEIM IN THE ORIENT. To the 
great convention of the World’s Student Christian Federation in Peking 
the German branch of that movement sent as delegates Dr. Michaelis, 
who for a while was German Chancellor in the midst of the war, and 
Professor Karl Heim, of Tiibingen. Dr. Michaelis has long been actively 
interested in that movement, and Heim was its first secretary for Ger- 
many. Dr. Michaelis was to speak not only at the Peking Convention 
in April but also at the National Christian Conference at Shanghai in 
May. And it was arranged that after the Peking Convention Dr. Heim 
should deliver courses of lectures for students in several of the leading 
cities of China. It is probable that no other German theologian of the 
present day is so well fitted for such a task as Karl Heim. He is noted 
both for his sympathetic understanding of the religious problems of 
students and for his rare skill in dealing with them. 


Tue Mernopist THEOLOGICAL SEMEFNARY IN FRANKEORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 
of which Dr. Otto Melle is the wise and able director, was recently the 
scene of events of unusual interest and significance. A theological con- 
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ference was held April 19-21 with three distinguished guests as lecturers. 
That our learned Bishop Nuelsen, resident in Zurich, should be one of 
the lecturers was almost a matter of course. But that the others should 
be university professors of theology is something new. Professor Deiss- 
mann of Berlin lectured three periods on “Fellowship with Christ Accord- 
ing to Paul,” gave a stereopticon lecture on the Epistle to Philemon and 
addressed a public meeting in Saint Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church on 
“The Gospel and the Reconciliation of the Nations.” Professor Otto 
Schmitz of Miinster spoke three times on “The Idea of Freedom in 
Epictetus and the Freedom of Paul” and twice on “Jesus and the Old 
Testament”-——a very timely topic in view of the recent utterances of 
Friedrich Delitzsch and Harnack. The theme of Bishop Nuelsen’s lecture 
(three periods) was “Methodism as Religious Movement and as Church.” 
Free discussions followed the lectures, in which, among others, Dr. Wil- 
helm Bornemann of Frankfort and two professors of theology at Giessen 
participated. The friendly attitude of these men is highly significant, for 
they are members of churches which, until the Revolution, were state 
churches. Particularly impressive and memorable was the ceremony by 
which Professor Deissmann, acting in the name of the theological faculty 
of the University of Berlin, conferred upon Bishop Nuelsen the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Theology. The Methodists of America cannot yet 
be fully aware of the extraordinary service that Bishop Nuelsen has 
been rendering in Europe. The eulogium of Professor Deissmann finely 
expresses the appreciation, not only of the theological faculty at Berlin, 
but also of all well-informed Christians of Central Europe. Mention was 
made of Bishop Nuelsen’s wise leadership in the church, of his godly 
example, of his learned books, but especially of his service in behalf of 
the underfed children, of his fraternal spirit, and of his service in behalf 
of the unity of the universal church. As a document of something more 
than passing interest the eulogium is here reproduced in its entirety: 
“Johanni L. Nuelsen, divinitatis necnon legum doctori, ecclesiae method- 
isticae episcopalis episcopo Turicensi, qui ut in ecclesia materna mod- 
erator atque pietatis exemplum exstitit et studia theologica libris docte 
scriptis promovit, ita in severissimis huins saeculi tribulationibus etam- 
gustiis caritate evangelica inflammatus ac fide non sibi suisque vixit, sed 
beati Johannis Wesley ingressus vestigiis Christianis Germanicis dextram 
dedit communionis et parvulorum imprimis fame enervatorum amicus 
dilectissimus mediaterque caritatis christianorum Americanorum bene- 
dictus de universae ecclesiae unitate insigniter promeritus est.” 


Tue University or FrRankrort, which began its activities shortly be- 
fore the war and is now in a remarkably flourishing state, is without a 
theological faculty. At the beginning the impression was general that 
the founders (chiefly private citizens of Frankfort, among them several 
Jewish freethinkers) had made provision for the permanent exclusion of 
a theological faculty. Recent inquiries, however, have made it plain that 
the authorities will welcome a theological faculty, if interested parties 
will only provide the necessary funds. Already one or twe unendowed 
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chairs in the department of religion had been recognized in the philo- 
sophical faculty, and very recently two more have been added. The 
friends of the enterprise are now hopeful of securing a regular faculty of 
theology in the near future. 

But there is one aspect of the matter which one could wish the 
authorities seriously to consider. Heretofore the university faculties of 
theology represented the state churches. Now there is no state church. 
Why not establish at Frankfort a theological faculty which by its very 
constitution shzll open the way to its professorial chairs to scholars of 
all evangelical communions? Whether the Methodists, Baptists, and other 
smaller denominations have at present competent scholars need not enter 
into the discussion; if the way is open, able men will eventually qualify. 
If one or two of our instructors in our Seminary (the Martin Institute) 
at Frankfort had also the privilege of lecturing at the university, the 
arrangement should prove of advantage to all concerned. 

JoHN R. VAN PELT. 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Open Fire, and Other Essays. By WriiiaM VALENTINE KELLEY. Pp. 
346. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $2, net. 


For nearly fourscore years Dr. Kelley has “warmed both hands by 
the open fire of life and now is sitting by the glowing embers.” And in 
this volume of most charming essays he allows us all to sit beside him, 
share with him the warmth, and see with him the magic pictures formed 
by the quivering flames and the burning coals. There is a bookshelf near, 
and this master of letters and of literary interpretation allows us to read 
with him not only by the light of the fireplace but the brighter light of 
his soul. 

Of course, nearest to his hand are the works of Robert Browning, 
supreme prophet and poet of the Victorian Age. Is Browning obscure? 
Not when his high values as interpreter of nature, history, and life are 
illumined by the radiance of this “Open Fire.” And then he opens a 
philosophical essay of Immanuel Kant, and with the leader of modern 
critical thought we catch a glimpse of the two sublimest sights in the 
universe—conscience and the stars. We may go to the window to behold 
the physical heavens, but sitting at the fireside and looking within, we 
can see the greater glory of the moral heavens—that Upper Sky, out of 
which “shines the only and steady light by which we may steer safely.” 
Then comes a minor strain into this melody as, instead of the optimistic 
Browning, we commune for a while with Matthew Arnold, that “modern 
Professor of the Gentle Art of Finding Fault.” Dr. Kelley is able to reveal 
in Arnold, in spite of his pessimistic and supercilious snobbishness, a 
true apostolate. Yet was not the church right when it made “accidie,” 
that old-fashioned word for a sort of melancholy, one of the seven sins. 
It is cheering to turn from that to get a glimpse of “The Soul of Gilder,” 
and then take a winter trip to the Pine Tree Inn at Lakehurst, sit there 
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with our cheerful companion and friend beside the glowing grate, and 
with him wander under the Jersey pines, getting a new sense of the mes- 
sage of the trees. A bit of the newspaper verse of T. A. Daly then leads 
both to tears and laughter. Then comes a devotional hour. We share it 
with that mistress of mystic prose and verse, Christina Rossetti, as we 
listen to her deeply spiritual meditations on the Apocalypse, The Face of 
the Deep. After that hour of holy vision we can see with Dr. Kelley 
“The Unimportance of Positivism,” so intellectually pretentious and of 
so little account. Let’s spend some time by the fireside with the chil- 
dren. No library is complete without Alice in Wonderland. He who has 
grown too old to Jove its “vogue and versatility” has reached “arterio- 
sclerosis of body and of mind.’ Then liet’s go along the roads of Vaga 
bondia with Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey and come back to listen to 
the “Drum of Eternity”—beaten by Alfred Noyes. Even these literary 
lights pale before the prophetic splendor that shines from the face of 
James M. Thoburn, that “field marshal” of modern missionary cam- 
paignz. Have we become too proud and self-complacent in these high 
communings? Dr. Kelley will close this visit and the scene with a medi- 
tation on “Humility.” And we leave his presence with a nobler austerity 
of soul, a stronger sense of duty, and a firmer will for real service. 

The essay has come to its own again in literature. For some of us 
this volume will be a very climax in that class of books. It is, as its 
author states, truly written in the spirit of Browning's lines: 


This world’s no blot or blank; 
It means intensely and means good. 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


The Psychic Health of Jesus. By Water E. Bunpy, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of English Bible in DePauw University. Pp. xviii+ 299. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Was our Lord a mental invalid? Ecstatic, neurotic, epileptic, para- 
noiac? Will a careful pathographic analysis of his words and conduct 
reveal an abnormal psychosis? Such has been the claim of such psy- 
chiatrists as Souris and Binet-Sanglé. 

Professor Bundy has given a most erudite answer to these alleged 
experts in psychopathics. But it is really only an argumentum ad 
hominem, for it proceeds on critical grounds which can only interest 
New Testament hypercritics. Probably his purpose was best reached by 
ignoring all arguments based on religious sentiment, as euch reasoning 
could not reach the moral and spiritual blindness of the smart Aleck 
pathographers with whom he is dealing. And he may help many of our 
modern youth from being drawn into the maelstrom in which whirl 
these assessors of the mental morbidity of holy souls they have no power 
to understand, 
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And yet, is it quite pardonable to win your case by critical concessions 
which would deprive us of the most intimate pictures of the personality 
of Jesus Christ? Even if we should look upon the Fourth Gospel as an 
early interpretation of the teachings of Jesus rather than an exact repro- 
duction of his words, are we willing to admit that it is not historic 
in the sense that it reveals closely the self-consciousness of the Master? 
Is there no reality in the seven “I ams”? And are we ready to strike 
out all the so-called “egocentric” passages in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and center his teaching in the Kingdom rather than his personality? 
Some of us think, and surely we are right, that Jesus Christ is himself 
the very law and life of his Kingdom. 

Most of these psychoanalysts are themselves afflicted with the most 

dangerous complexes. To them all genius, imagination, and mystic vision 
’ is a sign of morbidity. Of course, they themselves have no such symp- 
toms; their souls are free of all high and holy vision. It is one of the 
characteristics of lunacy to regard all the rest of the world as insane. 
Modern psychology is rich in this yellow literature of science which 
is not gold but alloy. 

No, we will not eliminate such phrases as “for my sake,” “for my 
name’s sake,” etc. Though we may allow that “the Son of Man” is a 
typical phrase that should mean us all—yet only he has realized perfect 
Manhood and he alone has supremely secured conscious union with his 
Father. And none of us can realize it, save as by faith in him we come 
in our poor measure to share his life. 

This is not intended as a condemnation of this very able and schol- 
arly study. Professor Bundy has brought into a single volume material 
with which few of us are familiar and has so thoroughly analyzed it 
that most of us will not need to go farther in the investigation. All we 
need to do is to let sane and sound folks see Jesus as we see him and 
they will find in him not only perfect psychic health, but the only cure 
for diseases of soul and spirit. 


Christian Science and the Catholic Faith, including a Brief Account 
of New Thought and Other Modern Mental Healing Movements. By 
A. M. Betiwap, S.M., S.T.L., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 
Pp. xvi+269. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Proressor BetiwaLp is supposed to primarily address the Roman 
Catholic clergy, but every one who holds those catholic faiths which are 
common to all Christians will find his book one of the most valuable in 
its sane and fair discussion of Eddyism and the related cults. In the whole 
volume there are not over a dozen pages which emphasize any phase of 
Roman theology. It gives a scholarly history of mental healing both in 
ancient and modern times, showing conclusively that she whom Professor 
Riley, of Vassar, called “the thrice-married female Trismegistus” has 
given no new discovery to the world. 

The fact of mental cures, not denied by any competent-medical expert, 
is fully admitted. Nor are such cures solely confined to functional dis- 
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eases, for the reason that healthy functioning may greatly assist in heal- 
ing organic lesions. An inward mental revolution is frequently a new 
highway to health. Auto-suggestion and the will play a big part in the 
control of our bodily states. 

He definitely reveals the negative religious and moral values of both 
Christian Science and New Thought, their relation to the ancient Gnostic 
and Docetic heresies, the disparagement of prayer, and their essential 
pantheism. These cults lower the sense of sin and their moral code is 
shown to be a refined Epicureanism. Such beliefs shrivel the conscience. 

Those who are unable to get the real story of Mrs. Eddy’s life 
because the one valuable biography, that by Georgine Milmine, is un- 
fortunately out of print, probably because of a cowardly boycott by the 
Scientist church, will find the facts fairly stated on the basis of original 
sources in this book. Her own chief doctrinal invention, Malicious Animal 
Magnetism, and the effects of that abominable superstition upon her life 
and conduct, are clearly set forth. 

It will not be necessary to absolutely agree with our author’s scholas- 
tic philosophy as to idealism, nor his contention that Jesus performed 
miracles as credentials as to his mission and person. Those of us who 
know Jesus Christ did not begin to believe him because of a miraculous 
record, but accept the miracles because of what we know of him. 

This excellent treatise, with its admirably detailed table of contents, 
its perfect index and very complete bibliography, must certainly be given 
a first place in the literature on metaphysical healing. Without doubt, 
it was written too soon for any reference to be made to Couéism, which 
is now attracting great attention both in France and England. M. Emile 
Coué is a well-known psychotherapist of Nancy, France, credited with 
many sensational cures, especially of wounded soldiers. He is the chief 
living apostle of auto-suggestion. A full account of his formula of cure, 
which is riot a bit of pseudo-religion like Eddyism, can be found in 
Brooks’ Practice of Auto-Suggestion (Dodd, Mead & Company). 

Dean Inge, of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London, sharply punctures this 
bubble of make-believe. He calls it an “epidemic of irrationalism” and 
sarcastically says, “If I can help it, I will play no tricks with my soul.” 
Perhaps Dr. Inge is too much of a rationalist, but he is right in de 
nouncing the present orgy of psychism. 





THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin. By Frepertick Wr11amM Roe. 
Pp. vi+335. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. Price, $3. 


Even among men and women of intellectual tastes there is to-day a 
marked tendency to ignore all material which cannot be stamped as “cur- 
rent.” Yet it can be said with absolute assurance that no individual can 
have a broad perspective or a wide vision unless he enlarges his horizon 
by sympathetic contact with the masters of thought who spoke words of 
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truth and wisdom to other generations. In his essay on Books Emerson 
says, “In a like manner the scholar knows that famed books contain the 
best thoughts and facts.” It is in the same discussion that he senten- 
tiously expresses his disapproval of reading any book that is not at least 
a year old. Of course, one could readily go to extremes in his devotion to 
the literary fruits of the past. But if a reader had to choose between 
Main Street and Vanity Fair, would anyone have the hardihood to say 
that he should select the former? “Less of Amy Lowell and more of 
Browning” would be advice which certain uneducated “intellectuals” could 
follow to the good of their souls. And perhaps the reading of a Gibbon 
or a Macaulay might have cultural values unattainable from the writings 
of the pungent-penned, versatile, sciolistic Mr. Wells. Dean Roe of the 
University of Wisconsin, in his study of the social teachings of Carlyle 
and his disciple Ruskin, performs a highly commendable service in pre- 
senting material which will cause the alert-minded reader to take from 
the shelves the writings of the Victorian préphets themselves. 

When we remember that no man of the nineteenth century had more 
influence upon the course of thought than Carlyle, and that Ruskin, im- 
practical and profoundly mistaken as he sometimes was, was a veritable 
John the Baptist among the battlers for social betterment, an apology for 
a book in this field seems to the highest degree unnecessary. Yet on the 
other hand, when we realize that to-day the writings of these men are 
gathering dust on the shelves of many a library, Professor Roe’s “Fore- 
word” has no difficulty in justifying its presence. Among other things 
he says: “For the social philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin is not a matter 
of academic interest for a few leisured scholars and book-lovers alone. 
It is rather a trumpet call to workers, old and young, workers alike with 
hand and brain, to put forth their utmost efforts, in the midst of the 
present confusion, for the purpose of effecting an ordered revolution of 
our industrial system, so that civilization in reality may become what 
for generations at least it has not been, ‘the humanization of man in 
society.’”’ 

The work is not only an interpretation of two potent literary per- 
sonalities, but it is a chapter in the social and industrial history of 
England. The first two chapters, entitled “The New Age” and “Sans-cu- 
lottism and its Prophet,” give an especially valuable summary of the 
social forces which were at work in England during the first half of the 
last century. Under the head of “The New Chivalry of Labor,” the author 
gets to the heart of his discussion of the social philosophy of Carlyle, as 
enunciated especially in “Past and Present,” “Chartism,” and “Latter- 
Day Pamphlets.” The titanic prophet of Ecclefechan and Chelsea shows 
an exceptional skill in diagnosing the industrial ills of his generation, but 
his solutions are all most palpably impossible. According to his viewpoint, 
the problems could only be solved by the appearance of a resourceful, domi- 
nant, and domineering leader to drive, not to lead, his fellow men out of 
economic chaos into a benevolent despotism. This is indeed “the rock of 
offense” in Carlyle’s social message. It did not occur to him that his leader 
might prove “a Nietzschean superman, a Hohenzollern drill sergeant, a vul- 
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gar Hercules or brawny Titan, anything but a wise humane leader.” But 
the author of Sartor Resartus hit the nail squarely on the head when he 
declared that “all reform except a moral one will prove unavailing.” And 
he uttered words pregnant with deep significance when in a single golden 
sentence he said: “The entire object of true education is to make people 
not merely do the right things but enjoy the right things: not merely in- 
dustrious, but to love industry: not merely just, but to hunger and thirst 
after justice.” Although Carlyle’s interest in social problems is over- 
shadowed by his concern with literature, history, and religion, it is a vital 
phase of his life. His writings in the field have even to-day the ring of 
modernity and in many instances read as though they came from a con- 
temporary discussion of our social and economic problems. 

The section of the volume dealing with Ruskin is possibly not so thor- 
oughly satisfactory as the chapters devoted to Carlyle. But in facing 
this aspect of the work the author was confronted with a much larger 
task. Ruskin’s social gospel loomed larger in his life. It was not, as in 
the case of Carlyle, a by-product. Neither was it so well unified. Ruskin, 
moreover, complicated matters by endeavoring to practice what he 
preached. In divers ways he labored for economic progress while Carlyle 
sat comfortably at Chelsea. For example, while Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford, Ruskin with the help of some of his student disciples tried his 
hand at road building, bringing the gardener from Coniston to act as 
foreman. That the road was a failure is a fact that is more interesting 
than significant. Ruskin himself was afterward heard to admit that it 
was “about the worst road in three kingdoms.” His other practical social 
efforts like the Saint George’s Guild, his teashops and model tenements 
are luminously discussed. In fact, Professor Roe performs a real service 
in giving this clear exposition of Ruskin as a teacher and practitioner 
of social betterment. 

On account of his many books and his much irrelevant material some 
of the best of Ruskin is for many readers almost hopelessly lost. It is 
interesting to leaf through this volume and notice the many wisdom- 
packed epigrams which can be gleaned from his books. For example: “All 
effectual advancement toward this true felicity of the human race must 
be by individual effort.” “The whole period of youth is one essentially of 
formation, edification: I use the words with their weight in them; in- 
taking of stores, establishment in vital habits, hopes, faiths.” “There is 
only one cure of public distress, and that.is a public education, directed 
to make men thoughtful, merciful, and just.” 

Ruskin dedicated his Munera Pulveris “to the friend and guide who 
urged me to all chief honor, Thomas Carlyle.” The younger°man was 
confessedly the disciple of the older. Froude speaks of Ruskin catching 
the fiery cross from the failing hand of Carlyle. Both were teachers of 
the teachers of mankind. Each uttered truths to which our generation 
needs to listen. Neither under any circumstance could be called a “dead 
author,” two editions of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus appearing within the 
past year. Dean Roe has done his work well. His book is in a field 
entirely by itself and is a distinct contribution to the interpretation of 
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nineteenth century literature. From any standpoint it can be regarded 
as one of the most suggestive volumes of the year. 
Lewis H. CHRISMAN. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Chaos and Cosmos. By Epcar L. HeerMANce. Pp. xxi+358. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, $3. 


CHRISTIANITY is the best working hypothesis for the solution of world 
problems. For Jesus has given us a view of the universe—it is God's 
world, not yet perfect but in process of growth, and in that evolution must 
take its character from God. This principle of an ordered universe, con- 
forming more and more to the divine ideal, this book discusses with 
much detail, applying it to the making of manhood, to individual, social, 
industrial, and national relations. Surely he is right. Our Lord’s inter- 
pretation of life is constantly confirmed by both scientific and social de- 
velopment. Our biggest and best job is to be a partner with God in his 
creative task. And to help in reaching this goal this is a worthwhile 
work, 


Property, Its Duties and Rights. Historically, Philosophically,. and Reli- 
giously Regarded. Essays by various writers, with an introduction 
by Bishop CHaRLEs Gore. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $2.00. ; 


Some years since the Laymen’s Missionary Movement rendered some 
people a service by selling them copies of the English edition of this 
book. Now Macmillan has also served by bringing out an American edi- 
tion in much more comfortable form. 

While this is a pre-war study, it ran to a second edition in wartime, 
a tribute both to its worth and to the capacity of the English mind. With 
us it meets an urgent need. It is plain enough in Europe that the future 
of civilization turns upon the issue of property, both as to principle and 
form. The discussion between the Allies and Russia has made the fact 
clearer. Our contribution to that discussion, our attitude to Mexico, our 
relations with Haiti, San Domingo, various parts of Latin America, and 
Liberia, have also made it clear that in this matter of property forms, 
we are like to cast the die that decides the fate of civilization. It is an 
issue the preacher cannot avoid, and as we come to it, this volume has 
cleared some ground for us. 

It is a typical sample of the English method of approach to such a 
problem. “Seeing what property was doing to the life of England, some 
religious leaders proposed a popular propaganda on the religious aspects 
of property. But first, they said, we must satisfy ourselves as to theory 
and principle. Hence, they sought qualified men to write for them a 
group of essays. Out of a survey of the social development of property, 
of the history of the idea both in philosophy and religion, and of the 
English law concerning it, they hoped there might emerge some regulative 
principle. 
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That hope was justified, particularly by the contributions of Hob- 
house on the “Evolution of Property” and Scott Holland on “Property 
and Personality.” Out of the study there clearly emerges the fact of the 
relativity of private property; it has no absolute or fixed right. In view 
of the rigidity of the eighteenth century philosophy and legalism (or 
is it earlier?) that we are now flinging as stones in the face of a hungry 
and distracted Europe, the American pulpit will do well to weigh the 
findings of this study concerning the nature of private property. 

There emerges also in the volume the principle that the relation of 
property to personality can only be determined when personality is con- 
sidered in a social sense. Since this book was written, some American 
sociologists have developed significant studies concerning the relation of 
the individual to the group which make still more emphatic and mean- 
ingful the social nature of personality. Here is the root of the matter. 
Personality is a social thing—a fellowship. Hence, property must be a 
social thing—a part of the fellowship. Considering only the relation 
of property to an abstract individual personality, who in reality does 
not exist, we land in a situation which Holland beautifully describes as 
“that ironical paradox by which an exaggerated notion of the absolute 
value of private property has led a Society based on individualism to 
confine the range of this value within a limited circle.” And again, “By 
forcing Individualism, we have somehow evicted individualities,” have 
come to a place where “the majority of men are not their own masters, 
and have a minimum of what they can call their own.” 

The social nature of personality leads us in the matter of property 
toward the extension of collective ownership, toward an ideal continually 
recurrent in history, described by the Roman poet as a condition in which 
“Their private property was small; what was in common was large.” 

The most significant single contribution of this book is the distinc- 
tion made by Hobhouse between property for use and property for power. 
Out of this, Gore thinks the corporate mind and conscience can form a 
regulative principle for property. This distinction, like any other, can 
be reduced to nothing by abstract analysis. For example, my property 
for use is also in some sense property for power, but there is a world 
of difference both in ethical values and concrete results between property 
sought only for use and property sought for power. The working value 
of this distinction is increased, if it be conceived and used socially. If 
society as a whole decides that there shall be no property for power, 
then my property for use will not give me, as now, indirect and unsought 
power over others. Moreover, the knotty question of what one may 
properly use wil] then be on the way to settlement. 

Indeed, the course of the evolution of the principle, practice, and law 
of property is continually to restrict property for power and extend prop- 
erty for use. This is the way of democracy and the only way that the 
power of individuals, classes, nations, races over others can be taken away 
from them. Meantime, the world, as it eliminates property for power 
and extends property for use, will need to ask “Use for what?” To 
abolish poverty or to develop the spirit, or both? Have the preachers the 
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answer? Can they lead humanity into the realm of the spirit unless they 
know thoroughly the ground in this matter of property? 

To know this ground, a man may well read in addition to this 
present book, Tawney, The Acquisitive Society; Lafargue, The Evolution 
of Property; Beard, The Economic Basis of Politics, and Ely, Property 
and Contract. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


In Darkest Christendom and a Way Out of the Darkness. By Artuur 
BERTRAM. 8vo, pp. 256. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Price, 
paper covers, 3s. 6 pence. 

Christian Unity. Its Principles and Possibilities. By the Committee 
on the War and The Religious Outlook. 8vo, pp. xiv+386. New 
York: Association Press. Price, $2.25. 

The Fulfilment of the Church. By Davin Jenks. §8vo, pp. xvi+183. 
New York: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, $3. 

The Problem of Christian Unity. By Various Writers. 12mo, pp. vii 
+127. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


Apostles, Fathers, and Reformers. By Joun Bayne AScHAM. 12mo, 
pp. 365. New York: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.50. 
Shall We Stand by the Church? By Durant Drake. 12mo, pp. 181. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2. 
The Future of the Churches. By Rocer W. Basson. 12mo, pp. 112. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 


The Crisis of the Churches. By LeicuHTon Parks, D.D. 8vo, pp. xxx+ 
256. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


Tue fundamental question before us is not whether this or that 
church is to have the final word, but whether Christianity or paganism 
will control the life and destinies of the nations. This question cannot 
be considered in an atmosphere of sentimentalism or traditionalism but 
in one that is purged of prejudice and passion. We have had much 
vacuous talk about our unhappy divisions, which disregards the sanctity 
of tradition and sets at naught the sacrificial testimony of the past. 
But it is absurd to build anew on freshly laid foundations as though 
wisdom began with us. The principle of development reckons with what 
has gone before, and advances are made which guarantee a speedier 
and more effective solution of our problems. 

The forces of Protestantism surely realize the weakness of individual- 
ism and the dangers of separation. But we cannot idolize mechanical 
unity and make a fetish of organization. To do so would be to sacrifice 
the prophetic and apostolic mission of the church on the altars of canon- 
ical uniformities, only to find that we are conceding to the time spirit 
instead of to the living Christ. True Christian unity is the result of a 
democratic process inspired by the truth of the spiritual equality of all 
believers. The attempts at organic union have been repeatedly discredited 
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from the days when Hildebrand dreamed of a church empire. The 
better course is to develop a church consciousness in Protestantism, 
less interested in legal technicalities and more in spiritual vitalities. 
To this end, we should study afresh the history of the church, 
and understand how its program has been carried out, where and 
why it has failed, and what should be done for the better equipment 
and deeper enrichment of the church, that it may lead the nations 
toward the City of God. 

“The rage for reunion as a remedy for existing evils indicates a very 
poor judgment as to what those evils are. The period in which the 
churches have declined so tragically has not been a period of division— 
the tendency has been slightly in the opposite direction—therefore we 
must look elsewhere for the prime cause of the decline.” So writes Arthur 
Bertram in his searching and stirring book, Jn Darkest Christendom. 
The title is somewhat sensational. He turns the searchlight on the 
church and with the unction of a prophet he reviews recent events, and 
pleads for a more courageous acceptance of Christ, the one Reality, the 
hope and anchor of the race. No one who would understand the life 
of to-day can neglect this remarkable book, written with the very life 
blood of a man who has seen and felt and who knows the direction in 
which lies universal peace. : 

Like the previous three reports published by the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook, the fourth, on Christian Unity, is a com- 
prehensive survey of difficulties to be overcome, with suggestions how to 
build on what has already been attained. The first part is a historical 
résumé of attempts at union. It is of special interest to students of 
American Christianity. The chapters on “The Present Situation in the 
Church as a Whole,” by Dr. Speer, and “Present Problems,” by Professor 
W. Adams Brown, frankly diagnose conditions. Other chapters contain 
firsthand reports by representatives of the denominations. The second 
part, on the historical background, throws valuable light on American 
church history; it prepares the way for the third part, which expounds 
the underlying principles that should regulate further progress toward 
union. As a handbook of suggestive directions, this is an important con- 
tribution to the subject. The fact that at points it is too academic should 
not detract from its earnest purpose to achieve the redemption of the 
world by means of a federated or united Protestantism. 

A program of union drawn up by a committee is often apt to over- 
look some of the subversive influences that come from the rank and file of 
the church, both clergy and laity. The force of such opposition does not 
depend on the size of the denomination, for it is a fact that some of the 
smaller churches have stoutly resisted every approach to reunion. Dis- 
paragement has never led us anywhere. It is only in the lucid light of 
mutual understanding and respect that we can discuss our differences as 
a preliminary toward Christian cooperation. Wells has made this thought 
clear in his recent volume on Washington and the Riddle of Peace. What 
is true of nations is equally true of churches. The Problem of Christian 
Unity consists of addresses by leaders of the Congregational, Protestant 
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Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Methodist Episcopal Churches. Bishop 
McDowell of our church pointed out a danger to be avoided. “We do 
not arrive at the goal when we discredit the Christianity, the churches 
that are, in order to arrive at something that we hope to see. The 
fate of Christianity is in the churches of today. The achievements of 
Christianity are largely through the churches of to-day, and these criti- 
cisms have the tendency to make people think meanly and unworthily 
of the only bodies that are now organized to represent Christianity.” 
These addresses, irenic in tone, will help to educate the mind and heart 
of the churches to become ready for the next steps. 

A knowledge of what t' « church has stood for in the past will help 
toward a better understand:ng of its present function. Dr. Ascham’s vol- 
ume covers the critical r° iod from the days of the primitive church to 
the Protestant Reformation or the Continent and in Great Britain. Pre- 
pared for class study, it has the merit of lucidity, and takes note of all 
the movements of the church, which, in spite of corruptions and lapses, 
have kept alive the hope of the kingdom of God. 

What is the real cause of the paralysis from which all churches are 
suffering? It is not differences of creed, but the defects of materialism, 
professionalism, and sectarianism, common to every one. They are doubt- 
less inevitable in organized religion, but not excusable. This issue is 
thoughtfully discussed in The Fulfilment of the Church by Mr. Jenks. 
He acknowledges that we are not prepared for corporate fellowship, and 
he indicates how men of good will must think out anew the spiritual 
element of human life, to be cultivated by the Society of Christ, the 
church, which is the divine instrument for that purpose. This pur- 
pose should further be considered in terms of love and of holiness, and 
the individual believer should be related, not only to God but to the 
community, from which he is inseparable. The first part, on the signifi- 
cance of the Messianic Church, is a study of Eph. 1. 3-14. The second 
part, on the practical work of the church in Western lands, is an exposi- 
tion of Eph. 2. 19-22. The whole discussion is conducted on a high 
plane. It will help to develop the much-needed church consciousness as 
a body in oneness of spirit. Without this experience the church will 
flounder and fail in the large task for unity. 

An exalted ideal of the church will enable us to give an affirmative 
answer to Professor Drake’s question in his volume, Shall We Stand by 
the Church? This author steers a middle course between critics and 
defenders of the church, convinced that the church has a function to dis- 
charge which is outside the province of every other organization. it 
must, however, revise its program and readjust its sails to the new winds 
that are astir. Religious education will deepen the vision and broaden 
the outlook of church members. He pleads for freedom from traditional 
dogmas and outworn practices, and urges a reconsideration and reinter- 
pretation of the fundamental! Christian doctrines. This is essential before 
there can be any adequate discussion of Christian union, as Professor 
Foakes Jackson recently declared in The Hibbert Journal for January, 
1922. Dr. Drake’s volume is an urgent appeal and a ringing challenge 
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to the church, which he is persuaded must be supported by all thought- 
ful and earnest people. If the church goes down, with it-will also go all 
that is best in civilization. 

Roger W. Babson is a pragmatist. He is a new voice advocating the 
claims of the church from the standpoint of a business man. His latest 
volume, The Future of the Churches, suggests an interesting method of 
centralization for the sake of efficiency. The arguments of this statis- 
tician deserve attention. 

The volume by Dr. Parks is the plea of an advocate who is con- 
vineed that the crisis of the churches offers a big opportunity for church 
leaders who understand the signs of the times. If occasionally he paints 
a dark picture he also puts on the canvas the stars of hope, which shine 
with greater radiance on the black background. He shows the difference 
between organic and corporate unity, and does justice to self-determina- 
tion and unity—the two passions of all nations—and warns against the 
specter of uniformity and the dangers of extreme individualism. He is 
right in stressing that the supreme work of the church is “to deal with 
individuals and to quicken the conscience and inspire the heart,” as a 
means toward social salvation. The task of Protestantism is to spiritual- 
ize life, to appeal to the highest intelligence, and to satisfy the ethical 
aspirations of mankind. We do not agree that the Anglican Church and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church are peculiarly fitted to meet the present 
crisis, for reasons which he himself assigns in his criticisms of Anglican- 
ism and in his commendations of the other denominations. The chapters 
on “The Mission of the Churches,” “The Task of the Churches,” “Sec- 
tarianism, Protestant and Catholic,” “Organic Unity,” “Church Unity,” 
“Spiritual Unity,” “The Evolution of the Ministry,” “The Future Min- 
istry,” “Worship,” “Doctrine,” “Sacramentarianism,” “Fellowship,” reach 
the high water mark of creative thought. In some ways it is the most 
important volume of all mentioned in this notice. 

Oscar L. JosEPn. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Hellenism and Christianity. By Epwyn Bevan, Honorary Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Pp. 275. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Price, $3, net. 


Tuts is not a book on the influence of later Greek ideas, customs, etc., 
on Christianity, as is Hatch’s well-known though sometimes misleading 
Hibbert Lectures of 1888, but is a series of more or less independent 
essays. A better title would have been, Essays on Hellenism and on 
Christianity, though Christianity is considered in the dry light of a Greek 
scholar who, in spite of his environment and studies, remains a Christian, 
though a somewhat detached and very liberal one. The titles are: “The 
East and the West,” “Bacchylides,” “Greek Anthology,” “First Contact 
with Christianity and Paganism,” “The Gnostic Redeemer,” “Between 
Two Worlds” (a résumé of Augustine’s first book, Adversus Academicos, 
with translation of parts, a book which has never been translated), “The 
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Prophet of Personality” (a suggestive and brilliant study of Augustine, 
especially as revealed in his Confessions, though without a detailed ex- 
amination of them), “Dirt” (especially religious aspects), “Paradox of 
Christianity” (a strong and fascinating discussion of Joy and Sorrow), 
“Human Progress,” “Problem of Eschatology” (in early Christianity), 
“Reason and Dogma,” “Christianity in the Modern World.” The essays 
that touch church history are the most interesting and valuable, but the 
whole book is the fine product of a cultured mind. 

One or two corrections or remarks might be permitted. The author 
intimates that when John’s Gospel appeared aged saints may have asked 
dubiously whence it came and whether its words were spoken by the Lord 
(p. 65). Well, they may or they may not, but there is not the slightest 
evidence that they did. Except the little sect of the Alogi at the close 
of the second century, all Christians received the fourth Gospel. Over 
against the quotation from an “eminent scholar” on p. 109 it is to be said 
that Christianity was not considered a “system of authoritative revela- 
tion” till the fourth or fifth centuries, that neither before nor after that 
did the “world fling itself passionately under its spell,” nor did the early 
church “claim censorship” nor “stamp free questioning as a sin.” It 
would have been truer to say, on p. 226, that theology held that the “truths 
of religion are not amenable to human reason” in the sense that reason is 
not the only source or judge in that field. On the same page the “defiant 
outburst of Tertullian, ‘The thing is certain just because it is impossible,’ ” 
is quoted, only it was not defiant, nor an outburst, nor did he say exactly 
that. In defending the resurrection of the body he says, in passing and 
rhetorically: “The Son of God died: it is to be believed because it is un- 
suitable (ineptum). He was buried and rose: it is certain because im- 
possible” (De Carne Christi, 5). That is, what is inept to you with your 
premises is consistent to me; what is impossible to you is possible to me 
because I know it to be a fact. It is hardly an adequate statement of 
reasons for belief in the resurrection of Jesus on p. 235: one could add not 
only the unanimity of the witnesses as to the main facts, but the existence 
of the church itself, of Sunday, absence of reasons for invention, initial in- 
credulity of the apostles, etc. The point on miracles (p. 237) misses the 
historical position of Christ and apostles as founders, for which miracles 
were necessary. After Christianity got fairly started—say in the fourth 
century—the same necessity did not exist. Then spiritual miracles would 
suffice, and.the record. In closing chapter xii (p. 248) the author hardly 
states the case justly. For, as a matter of fact, the miraculous birth of 
Christ fits in so essentially with the Christian view of him that if the 
early believers had held that he came into the world as any other man 
that Christian view would never have arisen. In this case he would have 
been looked on as a man only, however endowed. Nor is the evidence for 
the Birth “doubtful,” as it rests on two specific witnesses, and is the 
spiritual presupposition behind the others. On the same page our learned 
author fails to see the historical situation as to the resurrection of Christ. 
The apostles needed no demonstration that after his death he was person- 
ally alive. They all believed it. That fact did make and would have made 
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no difference. Nor would a ghostly manifestation of Christ, nor any 
number of them, have done the work. A real (bodily) resurrection was 
necessary, and if it had not been given the world would still be pagan. 
Besides, if there had been no actual resurrection, all the Gospels, the 
Acts, and even the Epistles would be involved in deception and lies. What 
result could have been from that? Finally, the author is slightly confused 
in a remark on p. 272: “The Christian belief as to the significance of 
Jesus Christ rests upon certain vaiue-judgments which objective history 
can no more prove or disprove than it can prove or disprove the value of 
a picture or a sonata.” History cannot prove to a deaf man the charm of 
a sonata, but it can prove to him that Beethoven existed and that he was 
regarded as almost a miracle in music; so history can prove and does 
amply prove that facts in the past not only are consistent with “Christian 
belief as to the significance of Jesus,” but demand that belief, and that 
there are no facts that disprove it. 
Drew Theological Seminary. J. A. FAULKNER. 


The Remnant. By Rurus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt. 163 pages. London: 
The Swarthmore Press, Ltd. 


Tue famous Friend, author, and professor at Haverford College, Dr. 
Jones, comes out with a fine little study in Church History (somewhat 
high priced), which I have read with admiration and sympathy. His 
idea is to trace the history of little groups of earnest and high-minded 
men and women of lofty consecration who have kept the faith in the 
ethics of Jesus and in first-hand contact with the Spirit, beginning with 
the New Testament (with a chapter on the Remnant idea in Isaiah) down 
to and including the Quakers. I found the two chapters on the Spiritual 
Reformers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and on the Friends 
the best, but all are refreshing and sincere—a noble little book. As to 
Isa. 53—p. 24—a remnant cannot in the nature of the case redeem or 
vicariously bear the sins of a nation. On pp. 107-108 a horrible injustice 
is done to Luther, as is so common with writers who have not given a 
thorough and impartial study to all the facts, a statement of which can 
be found in either the Lutheran Quarterly, July, 1908, or in the London 
Quarterly Review, July, 1910. 

J. A. F. 


New Testament Theology. By Henry C. SHELDON. 2d edition. Pp. vii + 
374. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


Tuts book by our veteran scholar was first printed in 1906, a new 
and revised edition appeared through Macmillan in 1911, of which notice 
appeared in this Review for that year, pp. 487-9, and now a second and 
enlarged edition of the revised edition appears with an appendix on the 
Mystery Religions. It is probably the best book of the size on the subject 
in any language, scholarly yet readable, independent yet Christian, fair 
and impartial yet sympathetic—a model book whether for the minister, 
educated layman, or as a textbook for students. Those who are influenced 
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by recent Anglican radicals should read his chapter on the Fourth Gospel 
and on the Mystery Religions, though his little book on the latter pub- 
lished by our Concern in 1918 should be read to amplify the admirable 
brief discussion with which he closes the work before us. 

I. A PP. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Mother-Teacher of Religion. By ANNA Freevove Betts. Pp. 240. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $2, net. 
Parents and their Children. By Mary E. Moxcey. Pp. 140. The Abing- 

don Press. Price, 75 cents, net. 


Your Boy and Girl. Papers on the Rearing of Children. By A. T. Jamison, 
D.D. Pp. 178. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

Emancipation of Youth. By Arruur Epwin Roserts. Pp. 120. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1, net. 


Books on child study and training are rapidly growing in number 
and we need them. 

“The child’s first school is the family.” So said Froebel, the founder 
of the kindergarten. All parents should train themselves as educators, 
for faulty guidance in childhood is the main source, not only of physical 
feebleness, but of moral and mental weakness. Mrs. Betts’ admirable 
treatise meets all the main problems of the child and the home with a 
practical program which will create a divine school, filled with a Kingdom 
climate, pulsing with prayer-life, play-life, story, and song. 

For parent-classes in the church school, an admirable handbook can 
be found in Miss Moxcey’s book, well-founded in scientific theory, but 
also having a background of experience and suggesting methods that have 
been tried out successfully in life. 

Dr. Jamison, who for a quarter of a century has had remarkable 
success as head of an English orphanage, discards many old-time methods 
of training and gives a new method based on the new psychology. En- 
vironment, suggestion, auto discipline and such words open a fresh path 
for guiding the steps of youth. 

Much the same method is followed by Mr. Roberts, a prominent Direc- 
tor of Boy Scouts, who vigorously shows better ways for church, home, 
and school in boy-building. 


An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin. By Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. 
Pp. xiii+ 162. Cambridge University Press. 


Arter a brief introduction on the origin and character of ecclesiastical 
Latin, this little book presents (1) a grammar (pp. 8-113); (2) extracts 
from ecclesiastical writers, with brief notes (pp. 114-156), and (3) index 
of Scripture texts quoted (pp. 157-162), but no vocabulary. Illustrative 
examples in the grammar are taken from the Vulgate; it would have been 
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well to have included many from the church writers also, as the latter 
are those mainly read by students interested in the Latin, of which this 
book is an admirable and indispensable guide. JA. F. 


Modernism in Religion. J. Macpripe Srexrett, D.D., Litt.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in the George Washington University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


Christianity and Christ. Wimi1am Scorr Parmer. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. Price, $2.00. 


Two books of diverse treatment but of a common purpose and both 
as interesting as illuminating. The common purpose is a justification 
and exposition of what is called “Modernism”—which is but a label for the 
reviewing of Christianity in the light of all the knowledge of the age 
in which we live. 

Dr. Sterrett defines a “Modernist” as “one who is a thankful heir of 
all the Christian ages—but feels that he should not be the slave of any 
of them,” and specially addresses himself to the “man who is as incur- 
ably intellectual as incurably religious”; but any earnest, honest thinker, 
whether he have scholarship or none, will be able under his sympathetic 
guidance to understand both the evolutionary process as applied to reli- 
gion and the historical method in the study of literature and institutions. 
The sound judgment of the writer is specially indicated in the way in 
which he discriminates in his agreements and disagreements with such 
authorities as Harnack, Sabatier, and Francis A. Henry—agreeing with 
them when they say, “Go back to Jesus” as the Fountain of Life—but 
going forward and not at all backward in all things that pertain to polity 
and organization. “Identity is the category of deadness. No living thing 
ever remains identical with itself. It ever grows by adapting itself to a 
changing environment.” 

Christ and Christianity takes up in a more minute and yet more 
impressionistic way the content of Modernism and does so, uniquely, by 
the revelations of a personal diary. Here again Modernism’s great dis- 
tinction of interpreting God in the terms of Jesus rather than of Jesus in 
the terms of God is everywhere in evidence. The literary charm of 
this writer is one of his irresistible allurements and the wealth of his 
literary references and allusions but adds to the value of the book. One 
of the most important of these references is to the JI Rinnovamento, an 
Italian Review which was published during the “brief spring time” of 
Roman Catholic Modernism, but died an early death, crushed by ecclesiastic 
autocracy. The scholarly papers of this Review inevitably dealt with 
such subjects as “The Virgin Birth.” From one of these there is an 
excerpt with the following conclusion: “Our Lord might have been con- 
ceived and born miraculously and yet be still merely a man; our Lord 
might be all that the doctrine of His divinity strives to express and yet 
be conceived and born, with regard to the merely physical details of the 
fact, in the same manner as any other entirely human man.” It would 
be a mistake, however, to infer from the foregoing quotation that the 
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effect of this book is to impair the supremacy of Jesus, for the writer has 
in mind throughout Christ regnant and triumphant. 
Henry A. REEb. 
Elma, N. Y. 


‘This Mind. By Bishop Wirtt1am Fraser McDowett. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1, net. 


We have complimented Jesus Christ long enough. Let us now follow 
him and give proof that he is not only the world’s highest ideal but also 
its best inspiration. In spite of what certain writers insist we could 
hardly conceive of a sublimer theory and practice of life than that offered 
by the Man of Nazareth. His principles are valid for guidance in every 
calling. They are moreover compellingly binding and adequately com- 
pensating, as Bishop McDowell so searchingly points out in these lec- 
tures delivered to the student body at DePauw University. Young people 
who stand on the threshold of decision cannot fail to be convinced by this 
persuasive exposition of the ethical and spiritual standards of Jesus. 

The bishop’s concern rightly goes beyond the work of the Christian 
ministry. His Yale lectures on “Good Ministers of Jesus Christ” present 
a stimulating conception of this holy vocation. But in the present 
volume he argues that every calling is sacred, and that the call of 
Christ is given not only to those who decide to become preachers, teachers, 
and doctors, but also to those who enter business, journalism, the law 
and all of the many professions which attract aspiring youth. 

A real distinction is made between the decision for a particular 
occupation and the determination of life’s large objects to be worked out 
in every true occupation. The important question is not whether one is 
called, but what one purposes to do, and what are to be the controlling 
influences. Most urgent is this eager summons to take Jesus Christ 
seriously as our authority and our example—and to understand his mind 
on life’s profoundest issues. Those who thus follow him will not walk in 
darkness but in the light of the new day of Christ, whose promise of 
peace and blessedness and usefulness is assured to all who make the 
venture of faith in his name. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Romance of Eternal Life. By Cnartes GARDNER. Pp. 196 (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). An interesting book, not about survival, but about an 
eternal life that begins here. It is very churchly, but not narrow. The 
life in Christ is a romance—a high adventure beyond the realm of mate- 
rial things. 


A Guide to Preachers. By A. E. Garvie. Pp. xv+352 (Doran). A 
necessary supplement to Principal Garvie’s Christian Preacher, in which 
he luminously shows the best methods of a preacher’s task—how to study 
the Bible, how to state the gospel, how to preach, and how to meet the 
age in which we live. 
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Making the World Christian. By JonHN Monroe Moore. Pp. vi+ 323 
(Doran). 


The Shantung Question. By Ge-Zay Woop. Pp. 372 (Revell). A 
member of the Chinese Delegation to the Washington Conference here 
gives an exhaustive study of one of the central problems in international 
policy. It is based on official documents given in full. Certainly the 
Shantung Agreement, made at Washington, must and will be carried out. 
China will regain her own and Japan will not lose but gain in moral 
strength. 


The Return of Christ. By Cuartes R. Expman. Pp. xiv+108 (Doran). 
There are Pre-Millennialists who are both scholarly and Christian in their 
attitude. Such are Dr. Stuart Holden, of London, and Professor Erdman, 
of Princeton. In this book, the latter, avoiding the extremest method, 
tries to bring into some sort of harmony the hostile schools of prophetic 
interpretation. Not all of us will think he has succeeded, but all pious 
hearts will agree with him that the Church of Christ should be both 
watchful and expectant. Some souls will study both sides of this question 
and will need this volume. 


Sermons for the Great Days of the Year. By Russett H. Conwe tt, 
D.D. Pp. 226 (Deran). The preacher’s best course is to follow the fes- 
tivals and fasts of the Christian year. Occasionally, however, he may 
pay attention to other great birthdays than that of our Lord, to Mother's 
Day, Flag Day, Harvest Home, etc. Dr. Conwell furnishes some excellent 
material, but he has given none for one of the most important, Labor Day. 


Sermons for Special Days. By Frepertck D. Kerscuner. Pp. 223 
(Doran). Rather stronger intellectually than Conwell’s book and better 
in this—it includes Labor Day and Armistice Day. 


The Untried Door. An Attempt to Discover the Mind of Jesus for To- 
Day. By Ricuarp Rorerts, D.D. Pp. 175 (New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50, net). Dr. Roberts is one of the foremost living preachers 
of the social gospel. And he makes us wonder if many of us have really 
passed through that Door which is Jesus Christ. Has his teaching really 
been seriously tried in our modern life? Here is a single passage which 
reveals the heart of the book: 

“The one thing that is clearly no longer possible (even if it ever was) 
is for a man to try to ‘cut out’ of this welter and save his own soul. He 
cannot so lightly escape the vast common collective guilt. .. . Per- 
sonal salvation and social salvation belong indissolubly to one another. It 
will be characteristic of a Christian Society that it will not leave the great 
tasks of forgiveness and restitution to its individual members. It will 
express its own soul in great collective acts of atonement.” 

To face the fact that a selfish economic order involves us all in social 
sins is a new day of judgment. The social order must be Christianized 
before our personal character can be cleared from guilt. This book is 
admirably adapted for study groups in churches and schools. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of Warren Akin Candler. Edited by Eram 
FRANKLIN Dempsey. Pp. 285 (Nashville, Tenn.: Smith and Lamar, 
$1.50). Bishop Candler, of the Southern Methodist Church, is a bril- 
liant maker of epigrams—sayings which are genuine jeuz d’esprit, sports 
of the spirit. Of course it is a perilous gift. Fine phrases may sidetrack 
the truth. Sweeping generalizations, couched in witty words, may some- 
times forget facts. But this preacher of sparkling paradox has an insight 
which rescues him from wreck. One wishes that a good stenographer had 
reported the whole of the sermons and speeches from which these verbal 
values have been preserved that we might have the whole contextual sky 
from which come these lightning flashes of wit and wisdom. We want 
to quote, but dare not, for what rouses this reviewer may not be the one 
that touches the reader. Rather let us tell this story: 

A somewhat self-important layman asked Bishop Candler this ques- 
tion: “Bishop, why is it that we have so many poor, good-for-nothing 
preachers?” With steady voice and immobile face the bishop answered: 
“Well, I don’t know, unless it’s because of the sort of laymen we have to 
make them. of!” 


Recent Theistic Discussion. By Wit11am L. Davipson, LL.D. (Scrib- 
ners, $2.25). This critical review of theistic thought, as expounded es- 
pecially in the series of Gifford Lectures, reminds one of the verger who 
declared that he had heard all the Bampton Lectures and was still a 
believer. The fact that God is a necessity of human nature is ably sus- 
tained by Professor Davidson. We have traveled far from the days of 
Paley, but nature is still teleolegically interpreted by the philosopher, 
although the teleology is not external and mechanical. It is conceived as 
immanent in the universe, which is an evolving process, and it regards 
man as in the course of development. The progress made in philosophical 
thought is an earnest of yet richer discoveries, in view of the findings of 
science, art, psychology, comparative religion, and social thinking. 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest. By Professor ALBert SCHWEITZER 
(A. & C. Black, imported by Macmillan, $2). From the world of learning 
and art to the wilds of French Equatorial Africa is an extraordinary 
transition. The man who made it heard the call of Jesus and went forth 
to alleviate pain. What he and his wife accomplished during four and 
a half years is related in this volume. It also throws light on the evils 
of fetishism, slavery, cannibalism, alcoholism, the complicated social and 
labor problems, and the perplexities of government administration. With 
the detachment of the typical scientist and the enthusiasm of the ardent 
missionary, Dr. Schweitzer deals with the issues of the greatest im- 
portance to missionary work. It is a striking testimony to the power of 
the gospel that the famous author of The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
and Paul and His Interpreters, who is also an authority on Bach and an 
eminent organist, should have given up his scholarly studies to engage in 
medical missionary work in a most destitute field, and continue therein 
without discouragement but with Christlike consecration. This is one of 
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the most remarkable of missionary books and worthy of a place beside 
A Labrador Doctor, the autobiography of W. T. Grenfell. 


Religion as Experience. By JoHN Wricut Buckuam (Abingdon 
Press, $1). The fact of religion is finally demonstrated in experience. In 
the case of Christianity there are many forms of experience, as the shades 
of light in the sunset sky, but all are manifestations of the one Spirit. 
This truth is strikingly developed by Professor Buckham. He also 
discriminates between experience and doctrine, and makes room for 
differences of interpretation, provided there is an underlying allegiance 
to the one and only Christ of our redemption. 


A Little Book of Sermons. By Lynn Harorp Hoven. Pp. 174 
(Abingdon Press, $1.25). The book is little but the sermons are big. A 
chief characteristic is the emphasis on the historical note. Ali history is 
revelation, and no one can interpret it better than Dr. Hough in terms 
of Christian faith. 


Old Black Bass. By Atrert BenJAMIN CUNNINGHAM. Pp. 112 
(Abingdon Press, $1.00). A biography of a big bass told by a fisherman 
who knows well the psychology of fish. It is a life both comic and 
tragic, with a fine touch of romance. There is sound science and philos- 
ophy back of this imaginative tale. 


A First Book in Hymns and Worship. By Epirnu Lovett Tuomas. 
Pp. 159 (Abingdon Press, $1.25). If our church schools, both in Sun- 
day and week-day instruction, could use such a book as this, they would 
become real schools, rather than vaudeville shows of jazz and syncopation. 
The hymns are excellent—a real preparation for the great hymns of the 
church—and the music has real beauty. We are on the way to a true 
union of Cultism and Christianity. 


Pulling Together. By Joun T. Bropertck. Pp. 142 (Robson & 
Ader, Schenectady, N. Y., $1). This looks toward industrial democracy, 
but does not quite arrive. Yet it has value as a criticism of the existing 
industrial system as a plea for larger cooperation. 


The Nezt Step. A Study in Methodist Polity. By Paut HurcHrnson. 
Pp. 119 (The Methodist Book Concern, 75 cents). A powerful plea 
for the transformation of Methodism into a world church, organized on 
a decentralized plan. That new internationalism which recognizes the 
rights of racial groups has a true Christian basis and the church of 
Christ should follow its program. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
possesses a polity which can easily adapt itself to the present world situa- 
tion. This is a primer of religious statesmanship which all our church 
leaders should study. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Reconstruction of Religion. By Cuarites A. Extiwoop, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.25. 


Reticion has been well described as the noblest blossoming of human 
experience. Sir Henry Jones points out in A Faith That Enquires, that 
its two characteristics are the pursuit of the best and the total immersion 
of the self in this pursuit. It is not merely a way of life, but life itself. 
The question arises whether such a life could be reconstructed. Would 
it not be more correct to speak of the revitalization of life? This implies 
a change at the center followed by a redirection of its activities, so as 
to make religion a more radical and comprehensive influence in the 
manifold operations of the individual and society. The social engineer 
might suggest helpful methods, but we first need the spiritual guide to 
tell us of motives and energies. A program without power to execute 
it is only a scrap of paper. 

Many social thinkers are interested in symptoms rather than causes. 
They seek for novelty rather than reality and set aside the challenge of 
Christianity which is confused with sectarian interpretations and creedal 
tests. It is therefore gratifying to welcome this volume of Professor Ell- 
wood, who looks at all the facts without prejudice, discriminates between 
the essence and its varied expressions, and reaches the conclusion, which 
is a conviction, that Christianity does offer a substantially satisfactory 
answer to all the querulous questionings and troublous distempers of 
our times. This is a thoroughgoing discussion of the place of religion 
and the Christian Church, from the sociological point of view. We recall 
the pioneer work of Rauschenbusch, who compelled us to face the social 
implications of religion; in spite of his socialistic tendencies, his books 
are of value, notably, Christianizing the Social Order. Another writer, 
to whom we are greatly indebted, is Professor Peabody of Harvard, whose 
two books, The Christian Life in the Modern Worid and The Religious 
Education of an American Citizen, are searching studies, while Sundays in 
College Chapels Since the War illustrates a type of preaching urgently 
needed. For lack of space, I refer to my own book, Freedom and Advance, 
the chapter on “Social Christianity,” for a discussion of principles and 
the recent literature. 

Let us now turn to Ellwood’s volume and take a general view of its 
contents. After an opening chapter on “The Religious Revolution,” the 
following items are considered necessary, each receiving a separate 
chapter. First, a knowledge of the real nature of religion before we 
understand its social significance. Second, an appreciation of the social 
significance of Christianity, in the sense of the religion of Jesus. Third, 
a perception of the essential paganism and barbarity of our present 
civilization. Fourth, a recognition that religion adapted to modern 
requirements should be brought into harmony with positive science. 
Then follows a chapter on “The Essentials of a Social Religion.” Such 
a religion should be worldwide in vision and missionary in spirit. What 
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this means is further shown in its bearing on specific fields of modern 
life. It must have a positive and unequivocal doctrine concerning the 
family; a scientifically sound doctrine concerning economic conditions; 
a definite teaching concerning political relations, nationally and inter- 
nationally; a no less uncompromising doctrine concerning social pleas- 
ures and amusements. A chapter is devoted to each of these questions 
with a concluding chapter on “The Opportunity of the Church.” 

When so many criticisms of the church weary us with their cant 
captiousness and superficial bluntness, it is refreshing to read a book 
by one who knows the weaknesses of organized Christianity, but who 
is persuaded that a Christian world is practicable and that this could 
be realized through a reunited, revitalized church. “As the torchbearer 
of social idealism,” the church should lead the way for the social redemp- 
tion of mankind. The excessive optimism of Dr. Ellwood should, how- 
ever, be modified as to his hopes of a union of Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, Roman and Greek. His ardent spirit overestimates ecclesiastical 
generosity and underestimates the actual difficulties. Before church 
unity could be attained, much remains to be done in cultivating an en- 
lightened church conscience, illuminated by the spirit of Christ. This 
furthermore is the necessary preliminary toward the church influenc- 
ing public opinion. Note what is said of the principles that should guide 
the church in this direction (p. 296ff). Read also the sections on public 
opinion in Bryce’s Modern Democracies, vol. I, 151; Il, 112, and you will 
understand how important is the teaching work of the church, to be im- 
parted through the forum, the pulpit, the press, the Sunday school. 

Going back to the first chapter, the question faces us whether the 
outcome of the present disorder is to be revolution, reaction, or the Chris- 
tion regeneration of the individual and of society. Let us acknowledge 
the failure of traditional Christianity, that is, the theological and eccle- 
siastical Christianity of dogma and institution. This type has failed in 
the sense that it has succumbed, not without struggle, to a higher and 
more comprehensive type that increasingly adapts itself to the two out- 
standing facts in our civilization—science and democracy—which thus 
gives proof that it is dynamic and not static, experimental and not 
theoretical, spiritual and not ecclesiastical, social and not individualistic, 
racial and not national. It must not, however, be understood that the 
earlier type was without its values, nor should we be in a hurry to con- 
clude that the later type is without its defects. We should also guard 
against the tendency common among social writers to disparage philo- 
sophical and theological conceptions, for such we must have unless Chris- 
tianity becomes a species of emotionalism. What we deprecate is the 
“either-or” attitude, which fails to recognize the synthesis of Christian 
truth. 

Religion has entered the warp and woof of every civilization and has 
been the source of both good and evil. Our business, then, is to find 
such a type of religion, which is a positive more than a negative force, 
and is thereby able fully to release our best energies. Such a religion 
will follow reason and not thwart it. Note what is meant by the scientific 
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understanding. of religion (40ff.). As illustrating the manysidedness 
of religion, note the seven stages of religious evolution, viewed in psycho- 
logical and not in chronological terms (48ff.). Dr. Ellwood well says 
that a religionless world would be one without absolute values (60). 
Concerning the social significance of religion, note also what is written 
of the influence of religious beliefs on social experience and their rela- 
tion to the “mores” of each age, for better or worse. In The Group Mind, 
Dr. McDougall writes of this idea: “Keligion is essentially a system of 
supernatural sanctions for social conduct, for conduct conforming to the 
moral code of the society, and especially for customs regulating the 
family and the relation of the sexes, on which, more than on anything 
else, social stability depends” (375). 

The two chapters on “The Social Significance of Christianity” and 
“Positive Christianity the Religion of Humanity,” make it clear that by 
Christianity Dr. Ellwood means “the religion of Jesus, rather than the 
clutter of historical beliefs that have at one time or another assumed 
that name.” Essential Christianity has always been misunderstood. 
Under the influence of apocalypticism, to many of the early Christians, 
“not transformation of this world but escape from it became the Chris- 
tian message; not social leadership but protest the function of the 
church.” Why is “the extreme individualism of Protestant Christianity” 
such a serious obstacle? What are the other five obstacles to social 
progress? (85). What are the distinguishing features of positive Chris- 
tianity? (127ff.). How does it compare with the Positivism of Comte? 
Should not a stalwart Christianity include the collective and individ- 
ualistic aspects of character, as well as the active and contemplative 
virtues, and also both affirmative and negative attitudes? We must 
surely go beyond the Synoptic Gospels into the Fourth Gospel and reckon 
with the mysticism of the life that is hid with Christ in God. The 
peculiar merit of Christianity is that it establishes no dualism in the 
religious consciousness but synthesizes objective and subjective religion 
and reconciles the human and the cosmic by finding the divine in both 
(137). To be sure, Jesus is Saviour and Leader; but we must pay atten- 
tion to all his teachings and to his central work of Atonement, which, 
in spite of variant theories, was his signal contribution to human redemp- 
tion. This phase of his work will doubtless precipitate us into meta- 
physical and theological discussions, and Ellwood is careful to avoid them 
in his desire to stress the sociological view of Christianity. It cannot, 
however, be overlooked, for it is in the light of Calvary that sin and 
salvation are profoundly understood. We rejoice in Jesus as the Prophet, 
but we magnify him as the Redeemer, which is a title inclusive of all 
his activities. Compare Social Aspects of the Cross, by H. S. Coffin, for a 
forceful presentation of this subject. 

The character of modern society reveals the humiliating fact that 
Western civilization is essentially anti-Christian. Its spokesman was 
Nietzsche, as Machiavelli was, three centuries ago. But before we con- 
demn this neo-paganism we must first understand it. As we think of 
the material standards that dominate politics, business and the Western 
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world generally, it is evident that we must boldly renounce the program 
of self-interest and material satisfaction, and espouse the Christianity 
of the New Testament, so different from the conventional Christianity of 
the half-hearted followers of Jesus Christ. Otherwise, civilization will 
revert to barbarism from which there can be no deliverance. After read- 
ing the chapter by Ellwood, turn to the searching exposure of existing 
conditions in Preaching and Paganism by Fitch, especially chapters three 
and four. 

Ardent sociologist as Dr. Ellwood is, he realizes that social science as 
such is helpless without religion. This matter is discussed in the chapter 
on “The Essentials of Social Religion.” We need the Christian principle 
of love and goodwill rather than the pagan principle of self-interest. 
The world has been disturbed long enough by group egoism which has 
made more of commodities than of character, and of racial suspicions 
and antagonisms than of faith and cooperation. And yet the “hard” 
school of social thinkers, represented by Madison Grant in his book, The 
Passing of the Great Race, insist on segregation, in opposition to the Chris- 
tian ideal of a wholeness, wherein lies the only hope of the world. There 
is indeed much truth in the sciences of eugenics and euthenics con- 
cerning heredity and environment, but life cannot be considered merely 
from the physical standpoint. 

We must also take into account the spiritual renewal and reinvigora- 
tion of the Christian gospel, which goes further and deeper than ethno- 
logical and humanitarian proposals. 

Much sound thinking is contained in the subsequent chapters on 
the ways in which the Christian ideal should be realized in the family, 
in industry, in political life and in social pleasures. What is the Chris- 
tian ideal of the family? (207). What limitations do social and economic 
science impose upon the religious ideal? (219ff.). The economic problem 
is not one merely of distribution but even more of production; note 
how this point is developed (222). Another question has to do with the 
equalizing of opportunity, which does not necessarily imply the estab- 
lishment of dead-level equality in society (233). What is sketched in 
these pages is not a utopian scheme but one that is eminently practicable 
provided the spirit of Jesus controls the life of society. As supplementing 
Ellwood’s chapter on “Religion and Economic Life” read A More Chris- 
tian Industrial Order, by H. S. Coffin. The unsocial spirit, exaggerated 
individualism, and group selfishness, explain the pagan principles in 
political life, making it clear that an international mind and conscience, 
enlightened by Jesus and making for Democracy in political life and 
in all life’s relationships, above all will usher in the blessed era of peace. 
Just as there is a waste in luxury and self-indulgence, so is there waste 
in the forms of pleasure which are not recreative but oftener demoraliz- 
ing, to the extent of lowering social morale and brutalizing life. How 
should we be guided in deciding which pleasures are to be tolerated and 
encouraged by a Christian civilized society? (272). Clearly, the church 
has a big task and a large opportunity. As it realizes that its sufficiency 
is of God and intelligently faces all the issues, will the church be able 
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to lead in establishing an order wherein dwelleth righteousness and 
peace and blessedness, for the benefit of all minkind? 


Smwze READING 


The books referred to above furnish ample material for a fuller con- 
sideration of the theme so engagingly and lucidly handled by Ellwood. 
For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the METHODIST 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Oscar L. JosEru. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


Dwicut M. Lowrey, an able Philadelphia lawyer, and Epwin Grant 
ConkKLIN, Ph.D., Professor of Biology in Princeton University, graduated 
together in 1885 from the Ohio Wesleyan University. Professor Conklin 
is author of such well-known works as Heredity and Environment, The 
Direction of Human Evolution, ete. 

Professor JAMES MAIN Drxon of the University of Southern California, 
Bishop Ricuarp J. Cooke, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Ratpw W. SockMaAn, 
Ph.D., a New York pastor, and the Rev. Arruur W. Hewirt, rural pastor 
at Plainfield, Vt., have previously been introduced to the readers of 
the MerHopist Review. 

Two memorials of distinguished leaders in Methodist Education 
appear in this issue of the Review. One is by Bishop Wiii1am A. QUAYLE, 
D.D., LL.D., who needs no introduction either to our readers or to the 
world of letters. The other is by the Rev. Rotto FRANKLIN HURLBURT, 
D.D., pastor of the First Methodist Church, Waterloo, Iowa. 

FREDERICK F. SHawnon, D.D., is the eloquent successor of Dr. Gunsau- 
lus in the Central Church, Chicago. Jonn W. Larirp, D.D., formerly pastor 
of Mount Vernon Place Church, Baltimore, was recently inaugurated 
President of Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

The Rev. J. Vicron Martin and his wife, Estuer L. Marten, are mis- 
sionaries in Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan, and lived next door to Bishop 
Harris. . 

Artruur S. Peake, M.A., D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the 
University of Manchester, England, is a leading theologian and Biblical 
scholar in world-wide Methodism. He is author of many well-known 
standard works, such as The Bibie, Its Origin, Significance and Abiding 
Worth ; Christianity, Its Nature and Truth; The Revelation of John, and 
commentaries on Job, Jeremiah and Hebrews. 

The Rev. Oscar L. Josern, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Tottenville, S. IL, New York, was granted the degree of Doctor of 
Literature at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., at its recent commencement. 
Dr. Joseph’s very useful work in our Reading Course and his service in 
our Book Reviews are sufficient evidence of his qualifications for that 
honor, and, we hope, aided him in its achievement. 








